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SCOUTING  EDUCATION 


Lorne  W, 

DUCATION  has  been  defined  as 
“the  ability  to  respond  to  a  situa¬ 
tion.”  When  the  situation  con¬ 
fronts  one,  he  responds  either  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  positive  or  by  doing  nothing,  which  is 
in  itself  a  kind  of  response.  The  greater  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  situations  to  which 
one  is  trained  to  respond,  the  better  educated 
he  is.  It  is  evident  that  the  schools  furnish 
a  large  percentage  of  his  education  to  the 
average  man;  that  they  cannot  furnish  all  of 
it  is  equally  clear.  Only  thirteen  out  of 
every  one  hundred  children  who  enter  the 
first  grade  remain  to  graduate  from  the  high 
school.  Only  thirty-two  of  the  one  hundred 
go  to  high  school  at  all.  And  these  valiant 
thirty-two  spend  but  one  hour  of  their  time 
in  school  to  every  four  outside.  Other  in¬ 
fluences,  then — the  church,  the  home,  books, 
motion  pictures,  associates — all  play  their 
part  in  educating  the  boy  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  his  future  character.  It  is  in  itself  a 
redoubtable  achievement  for  the  school  that 
it  can  stamp  itself  irrevocably  upon  the  child, 
considering  how  small  a  fraction  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  it  governs.  Aristotle  remarked  in 
his  politics:  “What  should  be  the  character 
of  public  education,  and  how  young  persons 
should  be  educated,  are  questions  which 
remain  to  be  considered.  For  mankind  are 
by  no  means  agreed  about  the  things  to  be 
taught,  whether  we  look  to  virtue  or  the  best 
life.  Neither  is  it  clear  whether  education  is 
more  concerned  with  intellectual  or  with  mora  1 
virtue.”  It  must  be  questioned  whether 
we  are  much  closer  to  a  solution  to-day  than 
they  were  in  Ancient  Greece. 


Barclay 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boy  Scout  movement  for 
eight  years  in  many  capacities,  and  has  also 
been  associated  with  the  secondary  and 
collegiate  educational  systems  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Out  of  this  experience  has  grown  the 
conviction  that  Scouting  does  supply  a 
supplementary  education  that  is  of  great 
importance,  an  education  concerned  both 
with  “intellectual”  and  “moral”  virtue, 
which  combats  some  of  the  disintegrating 
influences  that  confront  the  boy’s  undirected 
leisure  hours.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  set  forth  a  few  concrete  examples 
of  that  supplementary  education  given  by 
Scouting,  which  enables  the  boy  to  respond 
to  a  variety  of  situations,  which,  though 
not  a  part  of  the  usual  school  curriculum, 
are  nevertheless  frequently  encountered  in 
actual  life.  Among  the  foremost  of  these 
qualities  is  initiative.  A  course  in  initiative 
is  not  a  practical  part  of  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  But  it  is  the  possession  of  this  very 
characteristic  that  often  distinguishes  the 
leader  from  the  mass,  the  man  who  succeeds 
from  the  man  who  fails.  Rather  an  in¬ 
tangible  virtue  it  is,  and  hardly  to  be  in¬ 
stilled  by  class-room  routine. 

In  Scouting  the  boy  learns  very  simply — 
by  doing.  “As  a  teacher,”  remarks  Dean 
Russell  of  Teachers  College,  “I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  genius  who  in  a  bare  decade  has 
done  more  to  vitalize  the  methods  of  char¬ 
acter  training  than  all  the  school  men  have 
done  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  New 
England  coast.”  Scouting  trains  the  boy 
in  initiative  by  placing  him  in  positions 
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where  he  must  use  initiative.  It  sends  him 
into  the  woods,  under  proper  supervision,  it 
is  true,  but  distinctly  “on  his  own.”  His 
camp — he  must  make  it;  his  fire —  the  work 
of  his  own  hand;  his  dinner — his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  masters  certain  easy  ele¬ 
ments  of  Scoutcraft,  knot-tying  and  the 
use  of  knife  and  hatchet.  This  knowledge 
inspires  him  with  confidence,  and  he  pro¬ 
gresses  easily  to  more  diflScult  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Scouting  gives  him  confidence  in 
himself,  which  is  one  step  towards  initiative. 
It  teaches  him  what  to  do,  which  is  another. 
And  finally  it  places  him  continually  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  he  must  act,  not  ask,  which 
completes  his  training.  It  was  this  quality 
of  initiative  which  made  the  American 
soldier  so  much  superior  in  the  late  w^ar  to 
the  German  or  the  French — his  ability  to 
“carry  on”  by  himself.  Surely  no  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  boyhood  more  deserves  to 
be  encouraged  and  increased. 

As  a  corollary  to  initiative.  Scouting 
develops  resourcefulness.  People  of  other 
countries  apparently  consider  this  a  national 
characteristic.  In  his  penetrating  study  of 
character,  Les  Amcricains  Chez  noun  Brieux 
introduces  a  small  domestic  tragedy  in  the 
shape  of  a  broken  window.  The  young  Amer¬ 
ican  captain  procures  jjutty  and  glass  from  a 
glazier  and  nails  from  a  carpenter,  and  calmly 
proceeds  to  mend  the  window,  while  his 
French  friends  gather  about  in  helpless  awe 
at  his  versatility.  “The  ability  to  respond 
to  a  situation.”  Surely  this  young  American 
was  a  better  educated  man  because  of  his 
ability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  immediate 
necessity.  Surely  the  boy  who  know's  how 
to  splice  a  rope,  to  kindle  a  fire  without 
matches,  to  cure  a  sick  dog  or  find  his  w  ay 
through  the  woods  by  a  compass,  is  better 
educated  to  meet  a  variety  of  emergencies 
than  is  the  man  who  cannot.  Small  things 
each  of  them,  yet  the  sum  total  goes  to  make 
a  rounded  character.  Whether  or  not  M. 
Brieux  is  correct  in  considering  resourceful¬ 
ness  a  national  characteristic,  w'e  should 
fail  to  develop  a  true  American  spirit  if  we 
failed  to  encourage  resourcefulness  in  our 
youths. 


Through  developing  his  initiative  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  Scouting  educates  the  boy  in 
responsibility.  He  is  trained  in  elementary 
first  aid;  he  knows  what  to  do  in  case  of  a 
panic,  a  fire,  an  accident — and  frequently  is 
his  knowledge  called  for.  A  citizen’s  re¬ 
sponsibility,  however,  is  something  more 
than  this.  To  the  good  citizen,  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  his  welfare;  there  is  no 
trifle  too  small  for  his  obligation.  How 
many  citizens  on  seeing  the  torn  paper  blow¬ 
ing  about  the  highw'ay,  the  fruit  skin  thrown 
carelessly  on  the  walk,  the  park  bench  over¬ 
turned,  the  infringement  of  the  city’s  rules, 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter? 
Mark  Twain  once  wrote  as  essay  to  prove  his 
contention  that  the  man  who  fails  not  merely 
to  support  the  w'elfare  of  the  community, 
but  actively  to  prevent  infringement  of 
civic  regulations,  is  a  failure  as  a  citizen. 
Scouting  is  one  of  the  greatest  correctives  of 
civic  sluggishness.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  scout  is  trained  in  initiative  and 
resourcefulness.  He  is  also  emphatically 
made  to  feel  his  personal  responsibility.  He 
does  at  least  one  good  turn  each  day.  He 
is  always  on  the  alert.  The  sick  dog  under 
the  porch,  the  broken  glass  in  the  street, 
the  tin  can  that  has  fallen  from  the  wagon, 
the  shutter  on  the  empty  house  that  bangs 
noisily,  the  broken  limb  on  the  tree  that 
menaces  safety — he  feels  these  as  his  own 
responsibilities.  He  learns  by  doing,  and 
acquires  a  civic  consciousness  that  the  study 
of  text-books  alone  could  never  impart. 
The  Boy  Scout  will  be  the  responsible  citizen 
of  the  future,  the  citizen  who  lends  a  willing 
hand  to  all  community  enterprises,  who 
knows  about  the  administration  of  the  city’s 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  who  makes  it  his 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  law  s  are  prop¬ 
erly  enforced.  He  is  an  asset  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

If  we  examine  the  biographies  of  the  men 
who  have  made  our  country  great,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  most  of  them  were 
out-of-doors  men.  Changing  conditions 
have  altered  living  conditions  for  most  of  us. 
But  it  would  be  serious  if  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  and  character-building  value  of  na- 
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ture,  of  the  woods  and  the  hills  and  the 
waters,  were  lost  to  the  boyhood  of  to-day. 
It  was  out  of  an  education  not  found  in 
books  that  Wordsworth  wrote  his  famous 
“Ode.”  MacDowell  never  composed  his 
woodland  sketches  to  the  din  of  city  streets. 
The  boy  learns  from  nature  easily  and  hap¬ 
pily.  Scouting  takes  him  out  of  the  cities 
and  into  the  open  country.  He  learns  to 
recognize  trees,  birds,  and  flowers  as  old 
friends.  He  develops  habits  of  accurate 
observation  and  analysis.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
imagine  a  program  that  could  accomplish 
so  much  so  effectively  and  yet  so  pleasur¬ 
ably  to  the  boy. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  effect  of 
Scouting  on  the  boy’s  imagination.  It 
needed  only  the  visit  of  M.  Coue  to  this 
country  and  the  wide  interest  in  his  psy¬ 
chology,  to  make  us  aware  of  the  great 
importance  imagination  plays  upon  our 
daily  life.  To  the  young  boy,  its  value  is 
hardly  to  be  measured.  Scouting  offers 
him  veritably  a  new  life.  In  school  he 
studies  the  habits  of  the  Indians;  in  camp  he 
becomes  an  Indian;  he  kindles  a  fire  without 
matches;  he  cooks  his  dinner  without  uten¬ 
sils,  on  a  stick  as  the  savages  did;  he  steals 
craftily  through  the  woods  stalking  his  com¬ 
panions.  In  his  history  lesson,  he  learns 
about  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Kit  Carson,  and 
Daniel  Boone.  As  a  Boy  Scout  he  becomes 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  old,  he  fords  strange 
streams,  dares  virgin  forests,  braves  the 
hardships  of  the  trail,  and  lives  through  un¬ 
speakably  thrilling  adventures.  The  scout 
sign,  the  scout  salute,  the  scout  grip  appeal 
to  his  fancy;  the  scout  uniform  delights  his 
romantic  heart;  the  scout  oath  and  law  stir 
his  deeper  emotions.  In  the  light  of  modern 
psychology,  too  much  emphasis  can  hardly 
be  placed  on  education  of  this  sort. 

Vocational  guidance  and  special  training 
in  various  subjects  are  also  offered  by  the 
scout  program.  These  are  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  activity 
rather  than  instruction,  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Whether  or  not  the  boy 
ever  makes  professional  use  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  he  follows,  they  do  serve  an  important 


function;  they  provide  him  with  hobbies. 
It  is  the  boy — or  the  man — with  a  hobby 
who  never  finds  his  idle  hours  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands;  who  is  too  happily  busy  to  get 
into  mischief,  too  filled  with  wholesome 
interests  to  form  undesirable  habits.  In 
short.  Scouting  educates  for  leisure.  Scout- 
craft  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
schooling.  It  is  a  device  for  supplementing 
the  formal  instruction  of  the  schools,  by 
leading  the  boy  into  new  fields  and  giving 
him  a  chance  to  make  practical  use  of  all  of 
his  powers,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical. 
The  best  thing  about  it  is  its  extraordinary 
diversity,  reaching  out  to  the  boys  of  all 
degrees  of  mental  ability,  in  all  kinds  of  social 
environment,  and  creating  for  them  a  real 
need  to  do  their  level  best. 

The  scout  program  is  essentially  moral 
training  for  the  sake  of  eflBcient  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship.  It  gives  definite  em¬ 
bodiment  to  the  ideals  of  the  school,  and 
supplements  the  efforts  of  home  and  Church. 
It  works  adroitly,  by  a  thousand  specific 
habits,  to  anchor  a  boy  to  modes  of  right 
living  as  securely  as  if  held  by  chains  of 
steel;  but  best  of  all,  it  exhibits  positive 
genius  in  devising  situations  that  test  a  boy’s 
self-reliance,  and  give  full  scope  to  his  in¬ 
itiative  and  resourcefulness.  Dean  Russell 
has  called  the  scout  program  well-nigh 
pedagogically  perfect.  The  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  machine  capable  of  working  won¬ 
ders,  not  only  in  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  American  boy,  but  also  in  fitting  him  to 
assume  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen. 

The  Scout  movement  now  numbers  in  its 
ranks  more  than  half  a  million  boys  and 
workers.  A  special  committee  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  study  the  relationship  between  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  public  schools.  The  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  of  the  school  men  is  one  of 
the  gratifying  features  of  this  committee’s 
work.  It  is  the  tolerance,  the  patience,  and 
the  good  will  of  the  teachers  that  have 
insured  this  successful  cooperation.  The 
result  of  the  inquiries  of  this  committee  per¬ 
mits  us  to  assume  quite  positively  that  suc¬ 
cess  has  begun  to  come  not  only  because  the 
scout  program  is  sound,  and  its  accomplish- 
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ments  are  real,  but  because  the  scout  work 
is  supported  by  the  school  people  and  reaps 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing.  There  is  one  handicap  to  advance¬ 
ment,  curiously  enough,  that  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  reputation  of  the  scout 
movement.  Most  school  people  are  familiar 
with  it,  and  approve  it  in  a  general  way.  Too 
few  among  them  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
what  the  scout  program  is.  It  is  this  amia¬ 
ble  attitude  of  good  will  without  any  driving 
power  of  conviction  that  prevents  more 
effective  methods.  We  are  concentrating 
our  efforts  now  on  taking  people  over  the 
first  stage,  demonstrating  what  the  scout 
program  is  really  accomplishing  for  the 
boy  and  showing  how  the  schools  may  be  of 
practical  assistance.  No  uniform  scheme 
of  cooperating  activities  can  be  prepared  to 
fit  every  locality.  Cooperation  is  more  than 
merely  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  scout 
activities,  and  the  possible  appointment  of 
a  school  man  on  the  scout  council.  Real 
cobp>eration  begins  when  the  teachers  in  each 
community  know  what  Scouting  means  for 
the  education  of  the  boys.  If  cooperation 
means  anything  more  than  a  mere  word  of 
pleasant  aspirations,  deluding  us  into  be¬ 
lieving  we  are  doing  the  thing  by  talking 
about  it,  there  must  be  more  than  merely 
good  wishes  and  good  will  on  both  sides. 

The  scout  program  could  be  made  avail¬ 


able  for  the  boys  of  every  school  by  carrying 
through  the  plan  similar  to  that  promoted 
by  the  Detroit  public  schools;  that  is  to  say 
the  school  teachers  or  principals  are  the  initi¬ 
ators.  The  school  teacher  knows  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  recruits  the  Troop  Committee,  a 
group  of  volunteer  citizens  who  will  stand 
behind  the  work  of  the  boys.  The  teacher 
could  also  help  this  committee  to  select  the 
right  sort  of  volunteer  for  the  scoutmaster 
of  the  troop.  This  plan  represents  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  school  teacher  to  go  outside 
of  the  usual  field  for  service  and  give  real 
educational  leadership  to  a  group  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  practical  citizen¬ 
ship  program  for  the  boys.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  desirable  to  connect  these  troops 
with  the  schools  or  other  institutions  in  the 
community. 

W’ith  a  generation  of  boys  trained  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community,  in  initiative  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  in  responsibility,  educated  for 
leisure,  with  their  imagination  developed, 
with  the  ideals  of  loyalty  to  God  and  coun¬ 
try,  through  actual  contact  with  men  of  their 
own  community,  we  will  build  the  very 
foundations  of  American  democracy.  Our 
boys  will  become  useful,  functioning  citizens. 
They  will  not  only  see  the  responsibility 
for  the  building  of  the  nation  through  the 
building  of  their  own  community,  but  they 
will  be  trained  to  give  leadership  to  it. 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

Robert  Morris  Ogden 


Has  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
outlived  its  usefulness?  Is  there  no 
longer  a  “general”  training?  Should 
a  modern  education  in  college  or  university 
be  frankly  technical  in  all  its  departments 
of  study?  These  are  questions  that  can  not 
be  brushed  aside;  for  so  long  as  there  is  no 
agreement  among  those  who  support  a 
liberal  education  as  to  what  its  special  course 
of  study  shall  include,  the  argument  favor¬ 
ing  a  vocational  training  leading  to  a  defi¬ 


nite  career  is  bound  to  carry  weight.  Al¬ 
ready  colleges  of  engineering  and  law  are 
offering  their  technical  courses  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  varied  positions  in  the  business 
world — while  the  college  of  agriculture  no 
longer  restricts  itself  to  scientific  farming, 
but  embraces  courses  that  cover  all  phases 
of  domestic  life  and  communal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Even  colleges  of  education,  designed 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  are  usurping 
the  function  of  the  arts  college  by  reshap- 
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ing  its  curriculum  with  a  professional  aim 
in  view. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  “place  in  the  sun,” 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  must  provide 
a  course  of  study  calculated  to  furnish  gen¬ 
eral  enlightenment:  a  background  and  a 
perspective  with  which  life  and  experience 
can  be  measurably  enriched.  Otherwise 
technical  courses  are  bound  to  supersede 
science  and  the  arts;  for  liberal  education 
will  be  unable  to  compete  with  vocational 
courses  that  are  practical  and  direct  in  their 
approach  to  a  definite  goal.  Pure  science 
and  the  arts,  then,  will  survive  only  in  the 
measure  that  courses  of  this  character  are 
needed  as  “feeders”  to  the  technical  courses 
that  are  to  follow,  and  pressure  will  naturally 
be  brought  to  bear,  even  upon  the  elemen¬ 
tary  phases  of  language,  mathematics,  and 
science,  to  modify  their  content  with  a 
view  to  the  applications  that  will  presently 
be  made  of  their  data. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  an  exclu¬ 
sively  technical  program  arises  from  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  difference  between  education 
and  training.  To  be  well  trained  is  to  pos¬ 
sess  skill  and  technique  in  the  performance 
of  set  tasks,  but  to  be  educated  is  something 
more,  for  it  embraces  understanding  and  a 
broader  comprehension  of  the  motives  and 
tendencies  of  life.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
skill  without  some  understanding,  and  no 
understanding  that  is  not  correlated  with 
some  skill  in  expression.  Yet  there  are,  as 
we  know,  marked  differences  of  intelligence; 
and  the  higher  the  grade  of  intelligence,  the 
greater  is  the  capacity  for  breadth  of  view, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  contemplation.  In 
order  to  supplement  a  one-sided  develop¬ 
ment  of  technique  by  furnishing  materials 
for  new  ideas  and  new  pleasures  of  the 
soul,  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  is  indispensable. 

This  conclusion  is  obvious  enough,  if  one 
will  but  realize  that  all  technical  applica¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  rest  upon  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
research.  If  we  fail  to  cultivate  an  unprej¬ 
udiced  attitude  of  mind  in  those  who 
possess  the  intelligence  to  assume  it,  we  shall 


be  cutting  off  our  sources  of  supply,  and  in 
the  long  run  we  shall  be  limiting  the  utilities 
of  the  practitioner  in  life.  The  argument 
that  favors  the  retention  of  the  course  in 
arts  and  sciences  is,  therefore,  based  upon 
the  necessity  of  conserving  the  mainsprings 
of  our  knowledge  and  our  culture.  Trade  - 
schools  may  flourish,  and  will  do  so;  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  majority  does  not  warrant 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Having  been  properly  trained  for  their  tasks, 
the  rank  and  file  will  become  good  workmen 
and  effective  citizens  without  demanding  a 
higher  education.  But  for  the  few  who 
possess  extraordinary  mental  capacity  an 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  under¬ 
taken  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but 
as  an  end  in  itself,  is  necessary  both  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  native  curiosity  and  also  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  ideas  with  which 
superior  minds  must  be  informed. 

The  following  curriculum  has  been 
sketched  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  this  class 
of  persons,  the  modifications  in  courses  of 
study  already  established  in  the  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  election,  hav¬ 
ing  been  determined  by  certain  broad 
principles  of  classification  which  it  seemed 
safe  to  follow.  The  ideals  that  have 
operated  in  this  selection  are  limited,  of 
course,  by  the  ideas  of  their  designer,  and 
many  desirable  modifications  will  doubtless 
occur  to  others  who  are  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently  minded.  Any  attempt  to  clarify  and 
determine  a  course  of  study  appropriate  to 
a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  will  naturally 
meet  with  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  more  and  what  is  less  important  in  the 
scheme.  But  until  some  working  agreement 
has  been  reached,  the  prestige  of  the  col¬ 
lege  is  bound  to  be  impaired  by  the  constant 
encroachment  of  the  technical  courses. 
Hence  a  criticism  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  principles  of  election  now  followed  in 
American  colleges  is  much  needed. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  positive  char¬ 
acter  of  a  liberal  education,  the  fundamental 
branches  of  learning  have  been  grouped 
under  five  general  heads:  I.  Mathematics; 
II.  Experimental  Science;  HI.  Language 
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and  Literature;  IV.  History  and  the  Social 
Studies;  and  V.  Philosophy.  Although 
these  classes  may  be  found  in  some  respects 
to  overlap,  yet  it  is  possible,  I  believe,  to 
bring  together  under  these  five  rubrics  all 
the  subjects  of  study  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  sub-headings  or  de¬ 
partments  thus  indicated  will  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  institution  of  learning,  both 
in  its  scope  and  in  its  equipment  for  various 
lines  of  work.  We  shall  here  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  modest  proportions  of  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  associated  with  other  colleges 
and  schools  of  a  more  technical  or  profes¬ 
sional  nature.  It  will  then  be  granted  that 
a  fair  representation  of  each  of  these  five 
divisions  is  desirable  in  any  institution  that 
aims  to  afford  a  liberal  education. 

A  more  difficult  question  arises  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  student’s  division  of  his  time  and 
effort  among  these  five  branches  of  knowd- 
edge.  Should  he  be  permitted  to  elect 
freely  any  of  the  subjects  that  such  a  curric¬ 
ulum  might  offer?  Were  the  answer  affirm- 
ativ’^e,  we  need  not  have  troubled  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  rubrics,  because  any  ordinary  group 
of  college  courses  would  have  included  some 
representation  under  each  of  these  heads. 
Whatever  merit  the  classification  may  have 
rests  upon  a  conviction  that  every  student 
enrolled  for  a  liberal  education  should  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  of  study  having  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation  from  each  of  these  groups. 

I.  A  challenge  may  at  once  be  expected 
because  of  the  appearance  of  mathematics 
in  the  list  of  required  subjects  of  study;  for 
is  not  mathematics  the  bugbear  of  numerous 
students,  and  have  not  many  persons  of 
intelligence — even  of  eminence — been  heard 
to  remark  that  they  could  never  find  either 
interest  or  value  in  the  pursuit  of  higher 
mathematics?  Nevertheless,  such  a  course 
is  prescribed  for  all  students  on  the  ground 
that  something  of  the  mathematical  point 
of  view  is  essential  to  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  life  and  being.  But  our  required  course 
of  mathematics  is  not  an  ordinary  course 
in  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry',  analytic 


geometry,  and  the  calculus.  Instead,  I 
would  have  a  general  course  in  higher  ma¬ 
thematics  designed  to  serve  as  an  orienta¬ 
tion  in  the  foundations  of  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning,  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  applications  of  mathematics  to 
life  and  conduct.  For  those  who  possess 
a  mathematical  talent  the  successive  courses 
now  offered  in  most  colleges  may  be  in  the 
right  order.  For  others  who  will  not  pursue 
mathematics  beyond  the  minimum  that 
our  curriculum  specifies,  or  who  lack  such 
an  orientation  in  the  subject  as  might 
furnish  them  w'ith  useful  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts,  this  general  course  is  planned. 

With  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  need,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  mathematicians  to  organize 
and  administer  the  course,  yet  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  an  appropriate  content  can  be 
devised  that  will  furnish  the  college  student 
with  conceptions  that  should  prove  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  in  a  wide  range  of  undertakings, 
not  only  for  the  information  it  would  give, 
but  even  more  for  the  ideas  of  method  it 
might  be  expected  to  instil  in  his  mind. 

In  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  improbable 
that  such  a  course  would  be  easy  to  master, 
and  students  who  are  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  the  necessary  mental  effort  must  be  re¬ 
garded  unfit  material  for  the  college  to  work 
with.  The  justification  of  such  special 
ability  as  this  cour.se  must  presuppose  is 
found  in  the  primary  importance  of  ma¬ 
thematics  as  an  indispensable  method  of 
interpretation.  Not  that  the  technique 
of  any  one  mathematical  subject  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  that  the  conceptions  of  num¬ 
ber,  of  space  and  time,  of  accounting  and 
statistics,  all  of  which  bear  upon  the  practical 
realities  of  life,  are  impossible  without  a 
mathematical  approach. 

II.  The  prescription  of  experimental 
science  is  likewise  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  liberal  education  includes  scienti¬ 
fic  insight:  a  point  of  view  that  will  lead 
to  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  likewise  to  the  cultivation  of 
conceptions  appropriate  for  their  systema¬ 
tization.  Two  general  courses  would  be 
required  under  this  rubric:  one  a  course  in 
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physical  science  and  the  other  a  course  in 
biological  science.  Each  would  be  in  a 
sense  a  popular  course,  covering  the  broad 
fields  indicated  by  the  division  made.  But 
to  prevent  a  smattering  of  information  in 
these  subjects,  each  course  must  be  rigidly 
experimental  in  its  conception,  with  demons¬ 
trations  and  laboratory  exercises  suflScient 
to  furnish  a  true  scientific  orientation. 

The  course  in  physical  science  would  deal 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  It  would  also  provide 
some  insight  into  the  problems  and  methods 
of  geology  and  geography.  So  much  of 
mathematics  as  is  necessary  for  the  method¬ 
ology  of  the  course  would  have  been  gained 
by  the  student  before  he  was  permitted  to 
enter  it.  The  cooperation  of  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  would,  therefore,  be  sought  in 
planning  their  general  course,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  made  an  approprate  preliminary 
to  the  course  in  physical  science. 

The  course  in  biological  science  would, 
in  turn,  be  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  em¬ 
brace  the  general  philosophy  of  the  organism. 
Not  only  would  the  structural  details  of  the 
living  organism  be  described  and  the  broad 
outlines  of  organic  evolution  traced,  but  the 
adaptive  behavior  of  the  living  being  would 
also  be  explained.  Thus  the  mental  as¬ 
pects  of  organic  life  would  be  indicated  so 
that  the  directions  of  morphology,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  psychology  might  each  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  their  interrelations  made  clear. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  course  in  general 
mathematics,  these  two  courses  in  general 
science  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as 
prerequisite  to  advanced  work  taken  in  any 
field  of  experimental  science,  though  ex¬ 
ceptional  students  having  secured  a  satis¬ 
factory  training  in  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology  before  entering  college  might  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  specialization  with¬ 
out  delay.  Separate  departments  would  of 
course  be  maintained  for  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  psychology,  geology,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  in  order  that  the 
detailed  and  systematic  phases  of  these  va¬ 
rious  subjects  might  be  appropriately  de¬ 
veloped. 


III.  The  requirement  in  language  and 
literature  would  also  be  twofold:  (a)  the 
mother  tongue,  and  (b)  a  foreign  language. 

(a)  The  study  of  English  should  presup¬ 
pose  ability  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
With  proper  instruction  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  a  course  in  freshman 
English  might  safely  be  dispensed  with.  The 
large  departments  of  English  maintained  by 
most  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
seem  unnecessary,  and  a  needless  expense. 
If  the  secondary  schools  can  not  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  the  college  student  with  a 
suflScient  equipment  in  the  use  of  his  own 
tongue,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  advocate 
an  exVr" -curricular  course  for  delinquents, 
or  an  examination  that  would  weed  out  the 
unfit  and  send  them  back  to  the  preparatory 
school  for  the  training  which  they  have 
neglected.  However,  a  general  course  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  language  and  literature  is 
advocated  to  serve  as  an  orientation  both 
in  the  forms  of  verbal  expression  and  in 
types  of  composition.  The  more  specialized 
and  detailed  study  of  the  language  and  liter¬ 
ature  would  then  follow  this  preliminary 
course.  The  course  itself  would  aim  chiefly 
to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  and  in  com¬ 
position,  both  oral  and  written,  and  would 
furnish  a  direction  towards  certain  informal 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  student 
concerning  which  something  more  will  be 
said  later. 

(b)  As  for  the  requirement  in  foreign 
language,  at  least  two  terms  of  advanced 
work  are  prescribed  which  may  be  elected  in 
any  one  of  the  following  languages:  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 
By  “advanced  work”  we  mean  courses  that 
presuppose  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  elected,  together  with  a  suflficient 
training  in  the  grammar  of  that  language  so 
that  the  student  is  prepared  to  engage  in 
serious  study,  both  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
preting  literary  masterpieces,  and  also  that 
he  may  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  the  language.  In  planning  these  courses, 
an  important  consideration  would  be  the 
reflection  of  this  training  upon  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue:  the  consciousness  and  the 
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“sense”  for  language  per  se,  and  the  esthetic 
elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
style  in  literary  expression.  These  courses 
would  also  serve  as  a  direction  for  the  extra¬ 
curricular  reading  and  composition  of  the 
student  of  liberal  arts. 

It  follows  that  elementary  instruction  in 
foreign  languages,  as  in  English,  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  college  course.  In  cer¬ 
tain  languages,  such  as  Greek  and  Italian, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  maintain  extra¬ 
curricular  courses  of  a  preparatory  nature, 
but  these  would  not  be  difficult  to  care  for 
within  the  general  scheme  of  study  that  we 
have  in  mind,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
outlined  later. 

IV.  Under  history  and  the  social  sciences 
are  grouped  the  following  departments: 
history,  economics,  government,  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  education.  Of  these, 
history  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
general  requirement  for  a  student  of  the 
liberal  arts.  A  prescribed  course  in  history 
would,  therefore,  occupy  two  terms,  and 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  general  orienta¬ 
tion — an  outline  of  history — in  which  the 
story  of  man  and  his  achievements  would  be 
discussed,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
meaning  of  civilization,  the  problems  of 
human  society,  the  discoveries  of  man, 
systems  of  government,  economic  aspects, 
and  the  cultural  refinements  of  human  life. 
In  addition  to  this  new  course  of  history, 
the  student  would  be  required  to  elect  tw^o 
courses  from  the  remaining  five  subjects  of 
this  group:  economics,  government,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  anthropology,  and  education.  The 
course  in  general  history  would  be  prere¬ 
quisite  to  each  of  these  courses,  and,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  scope,  specialization  in  any  two  of 
the  other  social  studies  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  the  curriculum. 

V.  In  the  last  group,  philosophy,  the 
requirement  imposed  on  all  students  is  two 
terms  of  study,  and  a  history  of  philosophy 
is  suggested  as  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  providing  the  orientation  to  be  desired 
in  the  realm  of  systematic  thought.  The 
course  in  philosophy  should  be  a  complement 


to  the  course  in  general  history.  Whereas 
the  latter  would  deal  largely  with  institu¬ 
tions,  men,  and  things,  philosophy  would 
include  ideas,  beliefs,  and  values.  The 
course  should  embrace  the  systems  of 
science  and  the  broader  conceptions  of 
human  affairs,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of 
logic,  ethics,  esthetics,  and  epistemology. 

W'^e  have  thus  provided  a  set  curriculum 
of  twelve  term-courses  for  each  student 
enrolled  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  W^e  must  now  consider  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  student’s  course  of  study  and 
his  other  academic  pursuits.  This  provision 
is  made  in  tw’o  parts  by  a  formal  and  an 
informal  requirement.  The  first  includes 
twelve  additional  term-courses,  making 
tw'enty-four  term-courses  the  basis  of  formal 
study  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Spreading  this 
over  four  years,  or  eight  terms,  we  find  that 
the  student  wdll  normally  pursue  three 
courses  each  term.  This  is  much  less  than 
is  usually  expected;  but  it  need  not  follow 
that  the  student  will  accomplish  less  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  his  studious  interests 
at  any  one  time  has  been  reduced,  the  idea 
being  that  each  student  should  spend  one 
third  of  his  time  for  study  on  each  of  the 
subjects  he  is  pursuing.  In  the  basic  courses 
classes  would  meet  not  less  than  three  times 
a  w^eek — but  they  might  meet  six  times, 
if  more  frequent  lectures  and  recitations 
seemed  desirable.  There  are  also  the  labora¬ 
tory  exercises  of  the  scientific  courses,  where 
the  practice  periods  would  be  longer  than 
those  of  lecture  and  recitation.  For  courses 
in  the  languages,  history,  the  social  studies, 
and  philosophy,  a  large  amount  of  collateral 
reading  w'ould  be  assigned,  with  quizzes  and 
reports  upon  the  reading  done  and  the 
investigations  made.  If  our  assumptions 
upon  which  these  requirements  for  a  liberal 
education  have  been  based  are  approved, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  courses  is 
readily  justified. 

Of  the  additional  twelve  courses  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  be  required  to  elect  at  least  six 
from  some  one  of  the  five  groups  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  major  group  requirement;  the 
remaining  six  courses  might  then  be  freely 
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chosen.  It  is  expected  that  the  major 
course  of  study  would  be  sequential  and 
intensive  in  character.  The  devotion  of  the 
senior  year  to  a  single  department  would  not 
be  unusual,  though  ordinarily  the  six  courses 
would  be  spread  over  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  and,  in  some  cases,  two  of  the  courses 
might  even  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

With  regard  to  the  prescribed  courses,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  rule  that  they 
be  definitely  assigned  to  particular  years, 
though  prerequisite  studies  should,  of  course, 
be  pursued  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college. 
In  general,  the  student  would  be  likely  to 
study  mathematics,  English,  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  history  in  his  freshman  year.  He 
could  then  continue  in  any  of  the  groups  I, 
III,  IV,  in  his  sophomore  year.  If  he  in¬ 
tended  specialization  in  experimental  science 
he  would  naturally  take  tlie  introductory 
courses  of  group  II  in  his  second  year;  or  if 
he  wished  to  specialize  in  the  social  sciences 
he  would  pursue  the  additional  subjects  of 
group  IV  at  this  time.  A  similar  selection 
from  group  V  is  indicated  for  a  student  who 
might  wish  to  take  advanced  courses  in 
philosophy.  Otherwise,  any  of  the  six  re¬ 
quired  courses,  beyond  those  specified  as 
normally  constituting  the  freshman  year  of 
work,  might  be  elected  at  any  time  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to 
extra-curricular  activities.  These  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  informal  pursuits  of  the  student. 
One  of  the  aims  in  reducing  the  number  of 
courses  and  in  recommending  a  somewhat 
different  type  of  general  course  from  that 
usually  offered  was  to  provide  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  basis  in  the  class-room  for  vocational 
and  avocational  interests  that  are  latent 
in  the  student’s  mind.  If  one  were  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  time  of  a  student’s  day  somewhat 
as  follows — eight  hours  in  sleep,  three  hours 
at  meals,  four  hours  in  loafing  and  in  looking 
after  odds  and  ends,  six  hours  at  study — one 
might  very  properly  expect  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  hours  to  be  devoted  to  some  active  pur¬ 
suit  based  on  real  interest  and  constituting 
real  work.  This  work  would  vary  greatly 
from  student  to  student,  but  it  might  em¬ 


brace  things  touching  the  curriculum  at 
many  points. 

I  have  in  mind  an  analysis  of  student 
activities  as  they  are  now  carried  on,  and  an 
effort  to  provide  means  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  retaining  a 
compulsory  course  in  English  w’as  the  hope 
that  it  might  serve  both  to  inspire  and  to 
guide  literary  composition,  public  speaking, 
dramatic  exercises,  and  journalism  as  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Similarly,  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  economics  might  aid  in  promoting 
various  types  of  business  in  which  students 
now  engage.  There  are  also  courses  of 
which  no  mention  has  been  made  that 
would  serve  a  similar  purpose.  A  course  in 
physical  education  required  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores  would  include  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  hygiene;  while  the  instruction  of 
this  department  should  also  furnish  a  per¬ 
spective  for  sports  and  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the  esthetic  element  in  gymnastics.  Other 
departments  would  supply  courses  in  music, 
in  design,  and  in  the  representative  arts, 
either  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  or  as  an 
addendum  thereto.  Properly  conducted, 
these  courses  would  serve  to  increase  the 
range  of  a  student’s  appreciation  and  like¬ 
wise  to  cultivate  his  special  talents. 

Any  attempt  of  the  faculty  to  supervise 
or  direct  “student  activities”  is  likely  to 
prove  futile,  and  probably  would  deter 
spontaneous  expression.  Yet  a  sympathetic 
consideration  of  this  phase  of  academic  life 
ought  to  indicate  ways  in  which  the  work  of 
the  class-room,  the  laboratory,  and  the  library 
could  serve  to  enrich  the  content  and  improve 
the  form  of  all  that  is  done  “on  the  campus.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  aim  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  as  here  set  forth  is  not  that  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  training,  but  rather  the  liberalization 
of  the  mind  in  its  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  best  type  of  vocational  training, 
and  the  one  that  promises  most  in  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  based  upon  a  broad  and  liberal 
education  that  concerns  itself  with  the  fund¬ 
amental  ideas  and  products  of  the  human 
race.  Since  not  all  persons  are  prepared  to 
gain  by  this  type  of  education,  many  other 
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kinds  of  school  and  college  are  needed  to 
meet  the  diversified  demands  of  the  present 
generation  of  students.  But  it  may  be 
seriously  maintained  that  an  education  such 
as  we  have  tried  to  outline  is  one  of  prime 
importance  for  men  of  intelligence,  and  that 


those  who  have  the  taste  and  the  talent  can 
well  afford  to  postpone  their  professional 
studies  until  they  have  secured  such  a 
general  training,  supplemented  by  a  leisurely 
pursuit  of  their  hobbies,  as  this  outline  is 
meant  to  suggest. 


WHAT  IS  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.? 

George  E.  Jones 


The  absence  of  apprenticeship,  the  de¬ 
pendence  on  European  countries  for 
sufficient  skilled  workmen,  and  the 
aimless  shifting  of  many  workers,  young  and 
old,  from  job  to  job,  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  group  of  business  men,  manufacturers, 
agriculturists,  commercial  teachers,  labor 
leaders,  social  workers,  and  laymen  into  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Education.  This  society  inv^esti- 
gated  the  need  for  vocational  education, 
the  feasibility  of  trade  training,  the  means  of 
securing  it,  the  qualifications  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  trades  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  in  order  to  secure  facts  upon  which  to 
formulate  principles  and  plans  and  base  a 
campaign  for  real  vocational  education. 

Ten  years  of  hard,  earnest  work  on  the 
part  of  its  members  culminated  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  which  gave  us 
a  national  plan  of  vocational  education. 
This  bill  is  so  framed  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  funds  provided  will  not  be  diverted  to 
pseudo-trade  training.  For  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  various  aspects  has  been  so  clearly 
defined  that  no  mistake  need  be  made  in 
the  use  of  the  money.  Having  accomplished 
its  propagation  purpose,  the  organization 
changed  its  name  to  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Somewhat  similar  problems  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  physical  education  confront  us  to¬ 
day.  True,  the  facts  gleaned  from  examina¬ 
tion  of  draftees,  and  from  the  training  of 
soldiers,  added  to  those  accumulated  from 
insurance  statistics  and  medical  inspections, 
industrial  accidents,  etc.,  have  relieved  us  of 


the  necessity  for  further  propaganda  on  the 
need  of  careful  attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  man.  The  proposed  Smith-Towner 
Bill  with  its  provision  for  the  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
physical  education  is  evidence  of  this.  But 
there  yet  remain  the  important  problems  of 
just  how  and  for  what  to  spend  this  money, 
in  short,  of  determining  what  is  physical 
education. 

If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  danger  of  vast 
sums  being  expended  in  a  wasteful  manner. 
Should  these  funds  be  used  in  paying  medical 
inspectors,  school  nurses,  teachers  of  hygiene, 
teachers  of  anatomy,  school  lunches.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouting?^  Or  perhaps  it  is  held  that 
they  could  be  used  to  subsidize  various  forms 
of  dancing,  gymnastics,  drill  masters,  foot 
ball,  pingpong,  etc.  Probably  all  will  agree 
that  part  of  the  funds  should  be  expended  in 
purchasing  adequate  play  grounds,  bathing 
facilities,  gymnasiums,  apparatus  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Every  one  will  agree  that  a  portion 
should  be  used  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  all 
the  purposes  mentioned  should  be  sub¬ 
sidized,  but  this  should  not  be  done  merely 
upon  the  basis  of  opinion.  Facts,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  a  far-reaching  character,  similar  to 
those  of  the  National  Society  for  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  are  needed.  A 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
School  Hygiene  Association,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  athletic  clubs  and  leagues, 
school  boards,  welfare  societies,  national 

^Principles  of  health  and  sanitation,  school  nurses,  school  dental 
clinics,  were  mentioned  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 
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corporation  schools,  physicians,  nurses,  phy¬ 
sical  education  teachers,  military  men  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  physique,  scout  lead¬ 
ers,  men  from  industrial  accident  and  health 
insurance  companies,  and  laymen  might 
bring  out  some  principles,  some  standards, 
which  would  guarantee  the  wise  use  of  these 
funds  for  health  development.  As  an  aid 
to  this,  the  writer  has  been  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  physical  education  is  considered 
to  be,  first  by  colleges;  second,  by  physical 
training  schools  and  departments;  and  third, 
by  state  and  city  systems. 

An  examination  of  360  college  catalogues, 
including  those  of  a  few  Canadian  institu¬ 
tions,  reveals  that  167  have  or  claim  to  have 
physical  education  departments,  real  and 
otherwise.  To  do  this  work,  there  is  listed 
a  total  corps  of  579,  of  whom  128  are  direc¬ 
tors,  129  professors,  58  assistant  professors 
and  264  instructors  and  assistants.  This 
indicates  that  the  department  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  coming  in  contact  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  very  inadequately  manned. 
While  215  colleges  require  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  their  catalogues,  only  167, 
as  indicated  previously,  have  departments  of 
physical  education.  A  physical  examina¬ 
tion  is  required  in  143.  A  few  announce  that 
the  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  defects  found  in  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Ability  to  pass  a  swimming  test  is 
required  in  25  institutions.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  required 
work: 


Hours  per  week 

^Total 

Class 

12  3 

4 

.  o 

®  Stated 

OF  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Freshman 

48  84  46 

8 

2  104 

292 

Sophomore 

9  62  36 

4 

1  85 

197 

Junior 

5  16  10 

3 

1  1  20 

56 

Senior 

4  5  3 

2 

1  27 

42 

For  giving  the  physical  education  work, 
sometimes  called  “physical  training,”  and 
in  a  few  cases,  “physical  culture,”  261 


'Variationa  due  to  ambiguity  and  inconsistenciea  found  in  some 
catalogues. 


gymnasiums,  105  swimming  pools  and  199 
athletic  fields  are  claimed.  These  figures 
suggest  the  question  of  whether  major  at¬ 
tention  is  given  open  air  or  indoor  activities. 

From  the  facts  cited  and  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  work  given,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  for  American  colleges 
physical  education  is  or  includes  military 
drill,  setting-up  exercises,  dancing,  corrective 
exercises,  heavy  gymnastics,  Swedish  gym¬ 
nastics,  swimming,  and  basket-ball.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  of  these  are  given  indoors.  Rowing, 
baseball,  football  and  other  outdoor  games 
and  sports  are  emphasized  by  some  as  a  part 
of  physical  education.  A  few — a  very  few — 
emphasize  the  correlation  of  a  personal 
hygiene  course  with  the  gymnasium  and  field 
work.  Although  143  require  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  adequate  provisions  for  correction 
and  follow-up  work  are  made  in  only  a  few. 
In  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  for 
American  colleges,  'physical  education  is 
training  in  the  performance  of  physical  acts. 

Among  these  360  colleges  are  found  35 
which  maintain  departments  or  schools 
whose  purpose  is  to  train  teachers  of  physical 
training  and  education.  If  the  courses 
required  by  them  in  their  teacher  training 
may  serve  as  criteria,  physical  eduation  in¬ 
cludes  physiology,  histology,  anatomy, 
games,  hygiene,  sports,  playground  supervi¬ 
sion,  massage,  first  aid,  anthropometry, 
kinesiology,  corrective  gymnastics,  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  field  practice,  coaching, 
physical  diagnosis,  Swedish  gymnastics, 
German  gymnastics,  heavy  and  light  gymnas¬ 
tics,  Delsarte,  dancing  (social,  athletic, 
esthetic,  folk),  pageantry,  scouting,  camping, 
philosophy  of  physical  education,  methods 
and  practice  teaching. 

All  of  these  are  not  given  by  any  one  de¬ 
partment  studied,  although  a  large  number 
are  common  to  the  curricula  of  the  35  col¬ 
leges.  From  the  description  of  the  w'ork 
offered,  it  may  be  stated  that,  for  this  group, 
physical  education  implies:  first,  knowledge 
of  composition,  structure,  and  function  of  the 
human  body  derived  through  laboratory 
study,  (anatomy,  histology,  physiology, 
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anthropometry);  second,  knowledge  of  how 
the  organisms  may  be  kept  in  good  order  and 
of  the  means  for  doing  this  (hygiene,  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  massage,  kinesiology,  scout¬ 
ing,  plays  and  games,  etc.);  third,  skill  in 
diagnosing  physical  abnormalities  and  de¬ 
fects,  in  selecting  and  applying  remedial 
measures  in  the  form  of  gymnastics,  drills, 
setting  up  exercises,  dancing,  plays,  and 
games  [It  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
achieved  through  actual  practice  in  games, 
plays,  sports,  camping,  coaching  in  the  field 
and  gymnasium  (physical  diagnosis,  kinesi¬ 
ology,  massage,  first  aid,  etc.)];  fourth,  large 
repertoire  of  plays,  games,  sports,  stunts, 
dances  (folk,  athletic,  social),  pageants, 
dramatized  stories  and  myths,  exercises, 
manoeuvers,  and  tactics,  with  which  there 
should  be  such  experiences  as  will  enable 
student  and  teacher  to  get  along  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  equipment  and  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  devise  their  own  tools;  and  fifth, 
the  teacher  of  physical  education  needs  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  genetic  psy¬ 
chology,  principles  of  teaching,  the  role  play 
has  taken  in  the  education  of  man,  and  the 
significance  of  motor  training  in  mental  and 
moral  development. 

Indicative  of  what  physical  education 
consists  in  the  curriculum  of  a  city  working 
under  the  Welsh  law  is  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  from  Rochester,  New  York. 

These  facts  indicate  that  for  one  city  and 
state,  physical  education  means  more  than 
mere  training  in  the  performance  of  physical 
acts.  While  the  term  physical  training  is 
used,  the  content  of  the  course  is  such  as  to 
indicate  that  the  necessary  background  of 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  motivation  through 
proper  recreational  activities  are  furnished, 
thus  making  the  work  educational  in  a  broad 
sense.  Section  A  implies  a  knowledge  of 
health,  that  we  may  know  what  to  inspect, 
and  what  means  to  preserve  normality  and 
to  remedy  and  to  prevent  defects.  Section 
B  implies  knowledge  of  varied  types  of 
drills,  marching  tactics,  dancing  movements, 
corrective  exercises,  and  the  contribution 
which  these,  properly  performed,  make  to 


State  Requirements 

^Elementary  School  High  School 

TIME  PER  WEEK 

Physical  Training  A 
(Daily  Health  In¬ 
spection) 

Few  minutes 

Few  minutes 

Physical  Training  B 
(Setting  up  Drills) 

At  least  40 
minutes 

40  to  50  minutes 

Physical  Training  C 
(Hygiene  and  Phy¬ 
siology) 

20  minutes 

30  to  60  minutes 

Physical  Training  D 
(Supervised 
Recreation) 

60  minutes.  100 
min.  2  schools 
grade  3-6  120 
min. 2000  boys 
and  girls  of  5, 
6, 7, 8  grades 
play  in  after¬ 
school  recrea¬ 
tion  clubs. 

60  minutes 

Physical  Training  E 
(Gymnastic  Drills) 

60  minutes  4 
schools  take 
instead  of  D 

60  minutes 

Total  minimum 

180  plus 

190  plus  to  230 

the  development  of  the  child.  The  length 
of  time  given,  about  five  minutes  per  day, 
suggests  that  they  should  be  quick,  snappy, 
devoid  of  monotony,  with  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ing  obedience  to  command,  quickness  of 
response,  ability  to  work  in  groups  as  units, 
keenness  of  observation  and  attention,  spirit 
of  cooperation.  To  be  successful  with  the 
drills,  the  leader  or  teacher  should  be  adept 
in  them.  He  should  be  able  to  suggest 
modifications  and  get  his  pupils  to  do  the 
same.  Stunts,  for  example,  “follow  the 
leader,”  “knee  dip,”  “hand  spring,”  (back¬ 
ward  jump),  appeal  to  all.  They  incite  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  to  invention.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  one  may  select  that  in 
which  to  demonstrate  his  superiority  over 
his  fellows,  he  is  stimulated  to  search  for 
new  ideas  and  tricks  and  his  success  over 
others  gives  him  that  consciousness  of  power 
necessary  to  any  one’s  best  efforts.  The 
teachers  should  then  analyze  various  stunts 
for  the  purpose  of  using  those  available  in 
the  drill  work.*  Section  C  indicates  that 
this  city  believes  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  facts  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  formation 
of  correct  health  habits.  Hence  physiology 
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and  hygiene  are  given.  The  short  time 
allowed,  four  to  twelve  minutes  a  day,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  information  to  be  learned 
should  be  concise,  definite,  and  made  to  func¬ 
tion  through  sections  A,  B,  D,  and  E.  Sec¬ 
tion  D  rightly  gives  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  to  play,  sports,  games,  and  other  rec¬ 
reational  features.  To  get  the  maximum 
results,  the  instructor  should  above  all 
understand  the  significance  of  play,  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  a  game,  sport,  or  activity 
may  be  made  to  make  to  the  social,  mental, 
emotional,  moral  development  of  the  child. 
He  may  then  realize  the  reasons  for  the  won¬ 
derful  appeal  in  the  scout  movement  and 
employ  them  in  the  school.  Section  E, 
gymnastic  drills  might  well  be  taken  care  of 
under  A,  B,  and  D.  It  is  a  dangerous  line  to 
offer  separately,  as  too  many  will  be  inclined 
to  give  Swedish  alone,  Delsarte,  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  exercises.  It  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  matter  of  mere  routine 
possessed  of  but  little  value  of  any  sort. 

This  little  preliminary  study  has  viewed 
physical  education  from  three  points  of  view, 
namely,  the  college,  the  physical  education 
training  school  or  department,  and  a  city 
working  under  a  state  law  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Excellent  as  are  many  of  the  ideas 
and  plans  set  forth,  surely  our  facts  show 
the  need  for  extended  investigation  and 
analysis,  that  we  may  determine  what  are 


ARE  OUR  COLLEGES  PLAYING 

Franklin 

ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  development  of  our  country  is 
the  sincere  desire  of  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  our  young  people  to  obtain  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  high-school  education. 
Our  endowed  as  well  as  our  state  institutions 
are  being  flooded  with  applications.  The 
question  is,  are  these  applicants  being 
treated  fairly  in  their  attempt  to  get  into 
our  different  institutions  of  higher  education? 


the  minimum  essentials,  and  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  and  means  of  procedure.  The  train¬ 
ing  that  merely  makes  athletes,  skillful 
acrobats,  good  posture,  strong  muscles,  etc., 
is  not  enough.  Activities  in  themselves 
should  be  means  as  well  as  ends.  The  in¬ 
stincts  involving  race  survival,  those  mani¬ 
fested  in  throwing,  running,  walking,  climb¬ 
ing,  jumping,  striking,  wrestling,  etc.,  should 
form  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  such  ex¬ 
ercises,  plays,  games,  and  physical  activities 
as  will  make  for  eflScient  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood.  So  far  as  possible,  even  drills  and 
corrective  exercise  should  have  the  play 
spirit  infused  into  them.  The  boy,  training 
for  track,  does  not  object  to  the  cold  en¬ 
countered  on  the  cross  country  run,  for  he  is 
dominated  by  the  play  spirit.  Stunts  of 
the  old  fashioned  type,  those  of  our  pioneer 
days,  may  well  be  used  in  lieu  of  too  much 
formal  “drill”  or  “setting-up”  exercises. 
The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
“army  of  health”  should  in  a  large  measure 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  principles  which  have  made 
scouting  a  success  should  be  utilized  in  the 
public  schools.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
excel  in  some  one  thing,  mental  or  physical, 
in  order  that  any  feeling  of  inferiority  he  or 
she  may  have  may  be  overcome  and  thus 
confidence,  dependability,  sense  of  power, 
and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility  be 
developed. 

FAIR  WITH  THEIR  FRESHMEN? 

H.  Warner 

For  years  one  of  our  prominent  women’s 
colleges  had  deliberately  been  taking  in  more 
freshmen  than  it  could  possibly  accommo¬ 
date,  and  just  as  deliberately  weeded  them 
out  at  Christmas  time  with  severe  examina¬ 
tions  in  order  to  save  the  best  material  for 
further  education.  They  were  heartless  to 
the  unfortunate  individuals  who  were  drop¬ 
ped,  apparently  not  giving  a  thought  to  the 
damage  done,  causing  the  loss  of  one  year  of 
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their  young  lives,  and  in  many  cases,  dis¬ 
couraging  them  from  any  further  attempt  for 
higher  education.  I  know  of  one  particular 
instance,  where  the  failure  of  one  of  these 
girls  carried  the  resignation  of  a  second 
one  who  had  passed  the  examinations — for 
the  girls  wished  to  enjoy  their  college  life 
together. 

Another  one  of  our  great  institutions  de¬ 
liberately  took  eight  hundred  into  their 
freshmen  class  last  fall,  and  as  deliberately 
weeded  out  three  hundred,  as  their  total 
accommodation  for  freshmen  was  limited  to 
five  hundred.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  as  large  a  percentage  as  shown 
by  those  dropped  indicated  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  individuals  to  carry  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  throughout  a  college  course. 

Another  one  of  our  institutions  will  have 
six  thousand  applicants  for  their  freshman 
class  for  this  next  fall  and  expects  to  accept 
only  six  hundred.  They  have  chosen  to 
accept  sons  of  graduates  first,  and  if  they 
have  any  room  for  others,  to  accept  boys 
from  districts  of  the  United  States,  covering 
our  Far  West  and  our  South.  This  sounds 
fair  in  itself,  but  this  same  institution  has 
accepted  applications  of  a  young  man  on 
its  books  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
with  the  assurance  of  his  acceptance,  the 
only  condition  being  his  ability  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination.  And  they  have  in¬ 
cluded  this  individual  in  their  new  ruling, 
which  probably  will  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  that  institution  this  coming  fall, 
because  he  is  not  the  son  of  a  graduate  and 
does  not  come  from  the  western  or  southern 
margins  of  our  country. 

My  point  is,  are  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  playing  fair  with  the  young  people  who 
try  to  enter?  It  is  obvious  that  our  institu¬ 
tions  cannot  accept  more  than  they  can  ac¬ 
commodate,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
our  endowed  institutions  cannot  grow  to  this 
new  demand  as  rapidly  as  our  state  institu¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  quickly 
available.  It  can  naturally  be  surmised 
that  all  our  institutions  know  approxi¬ 


mately  how  many  of  their  freshman  class 
naturally  drop  out  during  the  first  year  on 
account  of  inability  to  continue  the  work, 
sickness,  death  in  the  family,  or  other  re- 
sons.  And  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
every  institution  can  accept  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  small  percentage  of  students  in 
excess  of  its  accommodations,  on  account  of 
this  natural  weeding  out  process.  It  also 
seems  equally  clear  that  any  institution  that 
accepts  any  larger  percentage  than  this  is  not 
playing  fair  with  the  young  people  of  our 
land.  I  know  of  just  one  college  that  is  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  this  ideal. 

If  our  educational  institutions  that  are 
moulding  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
are  standing  for  the  best  and  highest  ideals 
and  are  willing  to  spoil  the  lives  of  this  vast 
number  of  young  people  they  are  constantly 
disappointing,  how  can  they  expect  these 
same  young  people  to  adopt  the  high  ideals 
that  the  institutions  preach? 

The  ambition  and  lives  of  many  of  our 
young  people  can  be  saved  if  our  institutions 
will  only  accept  in  their  freshman  class,  the 
numbers  that  they  can  accommodate.  In 
one  of  the  examples  mentioned  above,  this 
man’s  college  is  not  planning  even  to  notify 
its  six  hundred  successful  candidates  out  of 
the  six  thousand  applicants  until  April,  less 
than  six  months  before  the  commencement 
of  the  college  course  and  it  is  leaving  5,400 
young  men  at  the  last  moment  to  choose  an¬ 
other  institution  and  try  to  get  into  it. 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  entrance  into  more  than  one 
institution  so  that,  if  they  fail  in  one  place, 
they  may  be  successful  in  another.  I  over¬ 
heard  one  young  fellow  say  that  he  was  en¬ 
tered  in  practically  every  men’s  college  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  one  in  the  Middle  West.  I 
do  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities  will 
ponder  over  the  question :  Are  they  treating 
their  application  list  of  students  for  their 
freshman  class  in  the  same  broad,  fair  spirit; 
in  justice  to  the  applicants  as  well  as  to 
themselves? 


HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  STUDY  IN  SWEDEN 

P.  H.  Pearson 


IN  1920  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Sweden  consolidated  a  number  of  scat¬ 
tered  teaching  activities  into  a  new  sub¬ 
ject  to  hold  coordination  with  the  three  R’s. 
This  new  subject  is  made  a  part  of  the  folk 
school  program  in  grades  3  and  4  and  may 
be  continued  in  grade  5 ;  hence  it  is  adapted 
mainly  for  pupils  in  the  age  from  ten  to 
twelve.  The  Department  of  Education  at 
Stockholm  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  out¬ 
line  indicating  quite  specifically  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taken  up  and  how  it  is  to  be 
shaped  into  lessons,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  Sweden’s  varied  areas.  The 
term  used  to  designate  this  new  subject  is 
rendered  in  English  only  inadequately  by 
the  expression  “Home  and  Community 
Study.”  The  Swedish  term  {Ilembygds 
Undervisning)  besides  pointing  to  a  specific 
kind  of  school  work  growing  out  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  activities  of  a  locality,  conveys 
notions  of  sentiment,  namely,  identification 
with  a  locality  as  an  ancestral  home,  the 
early  history,  legends,  and  records  of  the 
local  area. 

The  formal  introduction  of  this  course 
into  the  folk  schools  of  Sweden  was  due  to 
the  psychological  moment  for  many  re¬ 
adaptations  and  reorganizations  following 
upon  the  war.  The  substance  of  home  and 
community  study  is,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
America  has  long  done  all  and  much  more 
than  it  is  proposed  to  cover  in  the  new 
Swedish  courses.  England,  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Central  Europe  have  had  it  in 
the  schools  in  many  forms  and  with  many 
tendencies  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  significance  of  its  formal  incorporation 
in  the  folk-school  curriculum  is  its  reduction 
from  a  scattered  and  often  random  activity 
to  a  well-defined  subject  with  consistent 
limitations  and  reasonable  time  apportion¬ 


ment.  Formerly  its  value  and  success  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  in¬ 
dividual  teachers;  it  still  does,  but  through 
its  official  place  on  the  schedule  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  the  teachers  will  be  supported  by  the 
school  system. 

The  workable  plans  adopted  by  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Department  of  Education  are  a  step  in  an 
interesting  progression.  Educators  had  long 
been  aware  that  children  do  not  naturally 
develop  from  play  to  print,  hence  the  desire 
to  familiarize  them  with  things  about  the 
home  and  in  the  village  and  thereby  guide 
them  in  the  more  natural  development  from 
play  to  work.  The  first  response  came  in 
the  form  of  object  lessons.  The  advent  of 
the  object  lesson  in  the  school  marked  a 
departure  that  at  first  appeared  full  of  prom¬ 
ise.  But  the  object  was  merely  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  whole,  a  thing  detached  from  liv¬ 
ing  relations.  Although  it  led  to  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  powers  of  observation  with  black¬ 
board  work  and  drawing,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
story  in  which  both  beginning  and  climax 
were  missing. 

But  though  the  object  lesson  got  no¬ 
where  of  itself,  it  helped  to  discover  nature 
study.  At  first  this  looked  like  a  mere  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  natural  object  for  an  artificial 
one,  without  getting  closer  to  any  larger 
purpose.  The  nature  object  was,  however, 
not  a  fragment,  but  a  thing  that  led  its  own 
little  life  with  possibilities  of  development 
and  also  the  danger  of  destruction  and  death. 
A  new  factor  came  to  function  in  the  lesson 
on  the  nature  object,  namely,  that  of  the 
child’s  sympathy.  There  were  episodes  in 
nature  study,  progression  and  a  series, 
events  and  a  climax,  an  altogether  better 
story,  than  in  the  object.  Again,  it  made 
pupil  and  teacher  observers  and  explorers 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  school,  all  with  the 
added  gain  of  fresh  air  and  physical  exercise. 
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In  the  course  of  this  expansion  the  child  was 
led  to  see  problems  of  his  own,  little  enter¬ 
prises  that  seemed  worth  while — to  shape  a 
plan,  a  project.  The  teacher  saw  that  the 
formal  development  of  a  subject  could  often 
be  replaced  by  the  solution  of  a  practical 
problem  actually  arising  in  the  home  or  on 
the  farm — all  leading  to  the  exercise  of  the 
child’s  creative  powers. 

In  the  further  development  it  became  clear 
that  if  things  that  grow  or  fly  or  run  in 
the  neighborhood  were  worth  studying,  the 
things  that  men  and  women  do,  the  trades 
and  the  callings,  perhaps  the  history  of  the 
place,  the  locality’s  present  status,  resources, 
and  lines  of  progress  were  also  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  All  trends,  in  fact,  converged  on  the 
closer  relation  between  the  village  school 
and  the  village,  on  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  the  young  pupil’s  school  work  and  his 
later  work  as  a  member  of  society,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  absurdity  of  the  school  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  thing  apart  from  village  life,  an  in¬ 
stitution  knowing  nothing  about  village 
history,  poetry,  resources,  but  “existing 
merely  because  of  the  law  of  the  land.” 
These  were  the  basic  principles  on  which 
the  Norrlands  Teachers  Association  in  1908 
instituted  the  courses  that  grew  into  the 
specific  syllabus  for  home  and  community 
study  recently  adopted. 

What  is  home  and  community  study? 
First,  its  aim,  as  set  up  by  the  official 
outline  mentioned,  is  to  find  lesson  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  environs  that  form  transi¬ 
tion  stages  between  the  home  and  the 
school,  the  school  and  the  community.  This 
material  is  to  be  cast  into  a  plan  that  leads 
the  children  to  observe  what  is  of  use  and 
interest  about  them,  to  arrange  the  material 
with  which  they  deal  and  to  reach  a  con¬ 
structive  form  for  the  impressions  they  re¬ 
ceive.  They  combine  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  with  what  they  do.  They  study 
geography  and  elementary  science  in  the 
school  garden,  the  tilled  fields,  the  forest,  the 
creek  banks.  In  the  cities  they  find  lessons 
in  the  shop,  factory,  market  place,  traffic 
arrangements,  historical  landmarks.  “Do 
not,”  says  the  outline,  “limit  the  sources  in 


a  narrow  sense.  Extend  them  to  places 
with  which  the  home  locality  has  trade  and 
traffic.”  If  you  are,  for  example,  showing 
the  use  of  cotton  for  clothes,  let  the  children 
find  out  about  the  distant  countries  in  which 
cotton  grows.  When  you  are  explaining  how  | 
the  home  is  lighted,  the  pupils  may  be  told  r 
or  shown  something  about  times  past  with  i 
reference  to  light. 

The  school  excursion  is  planned  and 
prepared  beforehand.  Its  details  and  ob¬ 
jectives  follow  the  seasons.  Although  a 
special  purpose  should  control  the  work  of 
every  excursion,  opportunities  should  also  be 
afforded  for  the  chance  interests  that  are  not 
embodied  in  the  plan,  care  being  taken  that 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  work  are  not  [ 
disturbed  thereby.  Early  accounts  of  the  [ 
locality  are  a  part  of  the  material.  So  are  ! 
also  legends  and  tales,  preferably  those  that  | 
deal  with  domestic  animals,  flowers,  trees,  or  f 
those  relating  to  the  Christmas  season  or  I 
Christmas  games.  Songs  and  games  com-  | 
bined  with  rhythmic  movements  are  well  I 
suited  to  enter  as  a  part  of  the  exercises.  I 

The  official  outline  emphasizes  the  need  | 
of  a  carefully  drafted  plan  to  delimit  the  | 
mass  of  material  that  every  area  offers.  * 
In  regard  to  successive  units  the  first  year  ' 
(grade  3)  embraces  the  school  and  immediate 
surroundings,  the  neighborhood  trees  and  f 
fields,  and,  in  a  general  way,  what  is  going  | 
on  in  the  place.  The  second  year  increases  f 
the  scope  so  as  to  include  the  necessaries  of  j 
life,  food,  clothing,  dwellings.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  attention  is  given  to  nature  and  na¬ 
tural  objects  and  to  such  labor  as  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  vicinity.  The  subject  matter 
for  the  third  and  fourth  classes  covers  ad-  \ 
vanced  aspects  of  the  same  material,  fol-  i 
lowed  by  constructive  work,  drawings,  maps,  p 
the  growing  of  things  in  the  school  garden,  | 
and  making  things  in  the  school  workshop,  f 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  particulars  | 
relating  to  this  work,  Mrs.  Velander  of 
the  Teachers  Training  College  at  Skara,  I 
explains  that  teachers  draw  up  lesson  plans  | 
on  the  basis  of  the  interdependence  of  | 
living  things  and  the  unit  taken  up  for  I 
study.  The  forest  or  the  lake  is  studied  I 
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with  a  view  to  showing  the  adaptations 
between  this  unit  and  the  living  things  within 
it.  Much  of  the  work  is  scheduled  for  out  of 
doors.  You  may  visit  a  school  and  find  it 
empty.  All  classes  happen  to  be  at  work  at 
a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  school. 
“To  give  typical  lessons  in  home  and  com¬ 
munity  study,”  says  Mrs.  Velander,  “sev¬ 
eral  teachers  accompany  us  on  the  excur¬ 
sions.  The  teacher  of  geography  has 
charge  of  the  class  for  a  little  while;  after 
which  it  is  perhaps  turned  over  to  the  teacher 
of  biology  for  attention  to  things  that  the 
place  offers  in  his  domain.  The  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  the  teacher  of  drawing  are 
with  us  to  direct  the  measurements  and 
drawings  that  must  be  made.  These  trips, 
so  we  feel,  give  us  many  practical  experiences 
and  create  many  forward-looking  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

From  the  very  first,  home  and  community 
study  favors  active  rather  than  passive  les¬ 
sons.  In  learning  to  read  the  child  draws  or 
models  the  object,  prints  its  name,  joins 
the  name  to  other  words  similarly  illustrated 
and  printed.  A  sentence  grows  from  it  all; 
it  is  then  read,  and,  if  it  has  a  rhythmic 
movement,  it  is  sung  by  the  class.  The 
freedom  for  individual  initiative — and  this 
phase  is  stressed  in  the  teacher’s  training — 
leads  a  pupil  to  discover  something  to  under¬ 
take  independently,  hence  leads  tie  pupil 
to  discover  himself  or  herself  with  respect  to 
personal  preference  and  powers.  Again, 
there  is  ample  inducement  to  undertake  a 
project  together  with  others,  socialized 
work  with  chances  for  mutual  consultation 
help  and  personal  responsibility  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  outcome  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

Home  and  community  study  stresses 
continuity  and  wholeness  instead  of  lessons 
as  fragments.  Prof.  Sjoholm  of  Gothenburg 
illustrates  this  principle  from  his  teaching 
practice.  “My  class,”  he  says,  “grew  flax 
in  the  school  garden.  They  planted  it  in  the 
spring,  tended  it  and  watched  it  grow  during 
the  summer  months.  In  the  fall  they  har¬ 
vested  it,  followed  it  through  the  process 
of  drying,  spinning,  and  weaving,  and  helped 
to  make  the  cloth  into  garments.  All  this 


time  they  looked  forward  to  a  result.  All 
through,”  says  Prof.  Sjoholm,  “they  learned, 
or  rather  lived,  the  moral  lessons  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  faithful  performance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  duty  assigned.  Should  some  one 
be  careless  or  negligent,  the  final  success  of 
the  common  enterprise  would  be  imperiled.” 

Home  and  community  study  trains  the 
pupil  towards  a  living  acquaintance  with 
the  economic  values  that  the  locality  has  or 
produces.  The  pupil  is  started  in  his  school 
work  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  eventually 
become  a  contributor  economically  to  the 
community  resources.  He  is  not  only  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  things  and  to  make  things, 
but  to  attach  a  rational  value  to  the  ability 
that  he  is  taught.  On  this  side  home  and 
community  study  points  forward,  indicating 
clearly  that  its  best  work  is  that  for  men  and 
women.  The  community  has  its  own  local 
opportunities  to  be  seized  upon  by  its  own 
members;  it  has  its  own  economic  resources 
for  its  own  members  to  discover,  to  utilize 
or  to  conserve.  From  this  point  of  view 
Sweden’s  practical  schools  for  young  people 
are  the  further  steps  in  the  progression. 

Whatever  historic  treasures  a  community 
has,  are,  in  the  light  of  this  branch  of  school 
work,  in  the  community’s  care  and  keeping 
with  the  school  as  custodian.  In  the  Brum- 
mer  School  at  Stockholm  you  can  see  history, 
if  not  in  the  making,  at  least  in  the  recording. 
Two  large  folios  neatly  and  substantially 
bound  contain  a  carefully  arranged  com¬ 
pilation  of  what  the  classes  have  found  out 
about  the  community’s  past.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  pages  is  taken  up  mainly  by 
drawings  and  cuts.  Below  and  along  the 
margins  are  written  or  printed  accounts  of  the 
events  that  the  illustrations  embody.  Some 
pages  contain  local  legends  with  perhaps  a 
ballad  verse  and  the  accompanying  folk 
melody. 

At  Munsd,  Sweden,  the  pupils  are  con¬ 
ducting  this  work  with  the  view  to  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  spring.  At  a  suitable  place  ad¬ 
joining  the  school  they  have  reproduced  a 
part  of  the  village  in  miniature.  By  means 
of  stone,  mosses,  twigs,  and  branches  of 
trees  they  have  fashioned  the  background. 
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The  old  village  church,  the  belfry  tower,  and 
the  parsonage  are  there.  They  have  taken 
photographs  of  it  for  the  history  that  they 
are  also  compiling.  At  the  coming  exhibi¬ 
tion  pupils  will  be  assigned  the  task  of  ex¬ 
plaining  whatever  they  have  found  of  in¬ 
terest  in  connection  with  the  old  bridge 
or  tower,  and  the  former  roads  across  the 
hills. 

The  advanced  stages  of  home  and  com¬ 
munity  study  which  are  just  now  coming  in 
siglit  show  that  local  historj"  and  local  re¬ 
sources  have  suflScient  interest  for  the  people 
of  a  neighborhood  to  draw  them  together  for 
work  on  local  problems.  Parents  and  pa¬ 
trons  readily  become  participants  as  stu¬ 
dents,  contributors,  and  promoters.  They 
have  shown  a  readiness  to  assist  in  listing  the 
unrecorded  things  that  a  community  has,  to 
help  in  the  preservation  of  objects  character¬ 
istic  of  the  place,  to  fence  in  and  protect 
natural  landmarks,  and  to  keep  a  bit  of  ori¬ 
ginal  nature  untouched  by  present  stress  and 
change. 

The  study  has  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  a 
new  kind  of  school  texts  in  geography  and 
nature  study.  The  publishers  have  already 
responded  with  regional  texts  embodying 
unusually  full  treatment  of  local  geography, 
geologic  character  of  the  area  selected,  as 
well  as  of  its  fauna  and  flora.  Some  eight 
local  texts  of  this  kind  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  They  have  nearly  all  followed  the 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  in  delimiting  the 
areas  they  treat.  Similarly  Mr.  Christensen 
of  Copenhagen  in  his  recent  text-book  on  the 
geography  of  Denmark,  has  issued  it  with 
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twelve  regional  maps,  each  treating  its  area 
in  full  detail. 

The  Central  Board  of  Education  in  Swe¬ 
den  is  considering  proposals  whereby  lecture 
courses  on  home  and  community  study  are 
to  be  instituted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  courses  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  the  subject;  they  will  indicate 
how  research  work  in  the  subject  is  to  be 
conducted.  With  respect  to  accumulating 
and  adapting  material  to  the  needs  of  the 
folk  schools,  Finland  has  gone  further  than 
any  other  country.  Besides  many  local 
associations,  there  is  in  Finland  a  central 
committee  for  home  and  community  re¬ 
search.  This  committee  has  just  published 
an  excellent  handbook  as  a  guide  to  locality 
study.  The  committee  has  also  organized 
the  work  in  such  a  way  that  local  units 
throughout  the  country  are  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  about  almost  every  village  and  hamlet 
and  sending  it  in  to  the  central  library  at  Hel¬ 
singfors,  where  it  is  accessible  to  teachers. 

Home  and  community  study  has  much 
the  same  value  in  the  schools  of  any  country. 
A  journal  from  Scotland  has  just  come  to 
the  desk  of  the  writer.  It  reports  that  “at 
a  meeting  of  teachers  in  the  Lockerbie  Dis¬ 
trict  at  Dumfries,  Mr.  Robert  Fraser  read  a 
paper  on  “Local  Antiquities.”  He  stated 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  compilation 
of  a  new  statistical  account  of  each  parish  in 
the  country.  He  held  that  records  should 
be  made  of  the  changes  that  had  occurred 
during  the  past  century,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  perfected  to  collect  the  folk 
lore  and  traditions  of  each  parish. 


PROVINCIALISM  IN  AMERICAN  CURRICULUMS 

Kenneth  S.  Latourette 


There  is  said  to  be  somewhere  a  map 
of  the  world  made  by  the  Chinese 
before  the  days  of  their  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  which  their  own  country,  “The 
Middle  Kingdom,”  is  placed  in  the  center, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  grouped 


around  it  as  decorative  fringes.  This  distort 
tion  can  scarcely  be  charged  to  any  wanton 
blindness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  for 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  had  had  intimate  contact  only  with 
peoples  who  in  culture  were  either  their 
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debtors  or  their  inferiors.  Their  horizons 
are  wider  now,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  again  so  severely  from  myopia.  In 
the  America  which  has  laughed  at  them, 
however,  there  is,  even  among  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  highly  educated,  a 
perspective  quite  as  badly  unbalanced,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  without  adequate  excuse. 
For  at  least  three  generations  it  has  been 
clear  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  that  the 
culture  which  had  its  origin  in  or  near  the 
Mediterranean  basin  and  its  later  develop¬ 
ments  in  western  Europe  and  the  x\mericas 
is  only  one  among  three  or  four  ancient  and 
influential  civilizations.  The  others,  al¬ 
though  at  present  not  so  widespread,  are 
dominant  among  peoples  who  are  both 
numerous  and  increasingly  self-conscious. 
For  some  time  it  has  also  been  so  apparent 
as  to  be  a  commonplace  that  the  United 
States,  the  westernmost  representative  of 
Occidental  civilization,  is  more  and  more 
to  have  intimate  relations  with  the  eastern¬ 
most  representatives  of  non-European  civil¬ 
izations,  China  and  Japan.  These  relations, 
economic,  political,  religious,  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  may  be  fraught  either  with  conflict  and 
widespread  sorrow  or  with  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  merest  novice  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  events  can  see,  then,  that  Amer¬ 
icans  should  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  history,  institutions,  achievements,  and 
problems  of  their  transpacific  neighbors. 
We  should  long  since  have  regarded  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Far  East  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  every  well-rounded  education. 
Our  institutions  of  learning  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  become  aware  of  our  broad¬ 
ened  relations  and  to  have  arranged  their 
curriculums  accordingly. 

Instead  of  making  this  obviously  neces¬ 
sary  readjustment,  however,  our  educational 
institutions  have  centered  their  attention 
upon  America  and  Europe.  In  our  high 
schools,  courses  are  almost  always  offered 
on  our  transatlantic  neighbors,  but  with  a 
few  noteworthy  exceptions  none  are  given  on 
those  peoples  who  face  us  from  across  the 
Pacific.  Such  knowledge  of  the  nations  to 
the  west  of  us  as  is  gleaned  by  the  graduate 


of  the  secondary  school  comes  either  from 
the  now  popular  courses  in  current  events  or 
from  the  dozen  pages  which  the  more  modern 
texts  in  European  history  devote  to  explain¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  the  W^est  with  the  Far 
East.  In  our  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools  conditions  are  but  little 
better.  Here  is  the  source  of  our  educated 
leadership,  and  yet  in  less  than  fifty  of  our 
institutions  of  “higher  learning”  are  special 
courses  offered  on  any  phase  of  the  Far  East. 
In  proportion  to  their  numbers  our  theolo¬ 
gical  schools  are  taking  the  lead.  This  is 
because  of  their  interest  in  missions,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  courses  are  naturally  and 
properly  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of 
that  enterprise.  In  only  about  fifteen  of  our 
several  hundred  colleges  and  in  a  little  less 
than  that  number  of  our  universities  is  there 
even  a  one-semester  course  on  the  Far  East. 
Only  five  of  our  universities  have  members 
of  the  faculty  who  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  the  Far  East,  and  of  these  five 
only  two  are  located  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Catalogues  that  are  embellished  with  a  score 
or  more  courses  on  the  history,  institutions, 
languages,  literatures,  and  philosophies  of 
European  peoples,  usually  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  China  and  Japan.  Here  and 
there  a  course  on  America’s  international 
relations  or  on  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy  may  touch  upon  Japan  and 
China,  and  most  courses  on  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  history  devote  two  or  three  days  to 
them.  Such  scanty  mention,  however,  can 
never  do  more  than  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  existence  of  these  countries  and 
with  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
their  government  and  their  more  recent  his¬ 
tory.  Given  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
strange  that  those  American  scholars  who 
are  making  the  Far  East  their  major  study 
and  who  are  in  command  of  suflBcient  leisure 
both  to  become  experts  and  to  give  their  re¬ 
sults  to  the  public  can  be  numbered  on  the 
fingers  of  two  hands.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  there  are  published  annually  in  this 
country  less  than  ten  books  on  the  Far  East 
and  that  as  a  rule  only  two  or  three  of  these 
have  substantial  merit. 
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There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  situation.  The  four  universities 
that  offer  fairly  adequate  opportunities  for 
specializing  in  the  field  are  doing  something 
to  lighten  our  darkness  and  in  the  wilderness 
beyond  their  walls  a  few  scholars  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  and  warning.  Our  Library 
of  Congress  has  one  of  the  two  or  three  best 
collections  of  Chinese  books  to  be  found 
outside  the  Orient  and  one  of  our  universities 
possesses  a  unique,  though  little  used,  col¬ 
lection  of  books  on  China.  There  is  in 
Chicago  an  excellent  Chinese  library  and 
a  very  valuable  archeological  collection  of 
things  Chinese,  and  over  the  latter  there 
presides  one  of  the  few  really  competent 
European  specialists  in  the  older  history  and 
civilization  of  the  Far  Orient.  Our  editors 
and  journalists  have  been  more  alert  to  the 
situation  than  hav'e  our  professional  educa¬ 
tors,  and  magazines  and  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  are  providing  us  with  rather 
frequent  and  often  excellent  accounts  of 
current  happenings  across  the  Pacific. 

As  a  whole,  howev’^er,  the  fact  remains  that 
Americans  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of  China 
and  Japan  as  were  these  countries  of  America 
and  Europe  forty  years  ago.  While  thou¬ 
sands  from  Japan  and  China  hav’e  been 
studying  in  our  universities,  and  while  the 
higher  schools  in  these  countries  contain 
courses  in  English  and  in  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  West,  the  mass  ev^enof 
our  educated  classes  remain  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  features  of  the  geography, 
ethnography,  history,  and  institutions  of  the 
Far  East.  Most  Chinese  schoolboys  who 
have  passed  the  primary  grades  know  the 
names  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small  min¬ 
ority  of  our  college  graduates  could  identify 
Confucius,  Mencius,  or  Chu  Hsi.  We,  and 
not  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  failed  to 
adjust  our  perspective  to  the  widening  world. 

Our  ignorance  would  be  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  dangerous.  Our  relations  with  the 
peoples  of  the  east  of  Asia  are  fast  becoming 
of  as  vital  importance  as  are  those  with 
Europe.  More  than  once  we  have  inter¬ 
fered  decisively  in  the  affairs  of  China  and 


Japan.  For  these  twenty  years  and  more 
we  have  had  in  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippines  territorial  possessions  that  bind 
us  more  closely  to  the  affairs  of  the  east  of 
Asia  than  do  our  other  holdings  with  any 
European  country,  except  Great  Britain. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  journalists  and 
public  men  who  loudly  insist  that  we  are 
drifting  toward  war  with  Japan,  a  conflict 
which  no  right-thinking  person  really  wants, 
and  which,  if  it  came,  would  very  possibly 
be  disastrous  to  both  combatants.  If  as  a 
nation  we  are  not  to  bungle  in  our  increas¬ 
ingly  intimate  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese,  if  our  relations  are  to  be 
mutually  helpful  and  not  destructive,  we 
must  as  a  people  take  immediate  steps  to¬ 
ward  becoming  better  informed  about  our 
Oriental  neighbors.  And  we  must  look  to  our 
educational  institutions  to  shake  off  their 
indifference  and  lead  the  way.  Our  school 
geographies  and  our  school  and  college  his¬ 
tory  texts  should  devote  more  attention  to 
the  east  of  Asia,  even  at  the  price  of  con¬ 
densing  some  of  the  sections  now  devoted  to 
Europe.  Elective  courses  in  the  history  of 
the  Far  East  should  be  offered  in  many  of 
our  high  schools  and  in  all  of  our  first-class 
colleges.  Every  large  university  should  put 
on  its  faculty  at  least  one  man  who  is  de¬ 
voting  his  entire  time  to  the  study  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  history,  civilization,  and  current 
problems  of  the  East  of  Asia.  In  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  our  large  universities  there 
should  be  departments  of  two  or  more  men 
each  and  adequate  library  facilities  for  the 
training  of  specialists.  Then  in  centers  in 
China  and  Japan,  preferably  in  Peking  and 
Tokyo,  adequate  provision  should  be  made, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  some  existing 
university,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  separate 
institutes  as  at  Rome  and  Athens,  for  Amer¬ 
ican  scholars  who  wish  to  spend  a  few  months 
or  years  in  the  study  of  the  history,  the 
archeology,  and  the  institutions  of  these 
countries.  Such  a  program  would  not  cost 
so  much  as  two  dreadnaughts,  and  it  would 
be  far  more  effective  in  preventing  friction 
and  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with  our 
neighbors.  If  it  were  to  be  carried  out,  we 
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could  look  for  the  rapid  lessening  of  prejudice 
and  a  decreasing  willingness  to  believe  the 
ill-informed  or  malicious  speakers  and  ama¬ 
teur  writers  who  now  have  the  field  so 
largely  to  themselves.  We  could  confi¬ 
dently  expect  more  and  better  books,  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  lectures,  and  within  a  generation 
we  should  see  in  place  of  our  well-n.  'waning 


ignorance  an  equally  well-meaning  intelli¬ 
gence,  an  intelligence  that  would  be  safe, 
where,  with  every  passing  year,  our  present 
lack  of  it  is  increasingly  dangerous.  Whether 
our  educators  will  be  wise  enough  to  make 
the  change  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  are 
not,  the  country  may  harvest  in  bitterness 
the  fruits  of  their  neglect. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Alma  Paschall 


A  DEMOCRACY  offers  not  equality  to 
all  its  citizens,  for  no  form  of  govern- 
•  ment  can  safely  promise  that  much, 
but  equality  of  opportunity.  Every  child 
born  into  a  democratic  form  of  government 
should  find  such  educational  advantages  as 
will  enable  him  to  become  the  full  master  of 
his  own  powers.  No  educational  system 
can  give  him  a  single  new  gift,  for  at  birth 
those  are  unchangeably  established;  but  it 
can  put  him  into  possession  of  such  intel¬ 
lectual  tools  as  man  has  been  able  to  learn 
the  use  of  during  his  centuries  of  civilization. 
In  return,  a  democracy  may  only  demand 
that  this  full  individual  development  be 
turned  into  productive  channels.  That  is, 
democracy  tends  toward  an  individualism 
whose  highest  ideal  should  be  service. 

If  this  premise  is  correct,  then  it  follows 
that  all  our  educational  aims  should  tend 
toward  the  greatest  possible  individualism, 
and  that  our  educational  motives  should 
tend  toward  collectivism.  What  sort  of 
education  has  this  twofold  tendency?  Not 
our  present  one,  for  it  is  highly  selective,  or 
monarchical,  in  that  it  only  carries  a  few 
to  the  goal,  dropping  all  others  at  various 
by-stations.  Education  in  a  democracy 
ought  to  be  for  all,  but  that  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  saying  that  all  must  have  the 
same  training.  To  educate  according  to 
individual  ability  will  require  at  least  a  four¬ 
fold  cleavage  in  our  present  system.  These 
divisions  may  be  referred  to  as  Academic, 
Commercial,  Trades,  and  Sub-Normal. 


The  first  class  is  about  what  we  have  now, 
including  colleges,  technical  schools,  and 
universities.  This  type  is  now  open  to 
continual  criticism,  because  it  is  trying  to 
educate  those  who  logically  belong  in  one 
of  the  other  groups.  It  is  also  less  efficient 
than  it  might  be,  because  it  is  stressing  the 
informational  rather  than  the  thought  side 
of  instruction.  We  have  come  to  worship 
the  tool  rather  than  the  finished  product. 
A  sculptor’s  chisel  is  helpless  in  itself,  unless 
back  of  it  works  a  creative  imagination.  It 
is  this  rare  gift  of  originality  and  of  initiative 
which  makes  man  a  superior  animal.  Any 
of  the  lower  forms  are  capable  of  passing 
on  life  just  as  they  found  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  study  in  our  crowded  curricula 
which  cannot  be  spared,  as  far  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  is  concerned.  Only  that 
part  of  subject  matter  which  is  “born  again” 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner  can  really  be 
called  educational. 

The  human  brain  is  an  imperfect  instru¬ 
ment.  It  develops  rapidly,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  lags  along  a  while,  finally  stop¬ 
ping.  When  that  point  has  been  reached, 
the  brain  will  repeat  what  it  has  already 
learned,  and  it  will  form  new  conbinations 
of  old  ideas;  but  it  will  learn  no  new  tricks. 
This  age  comes  anywhere  along  a  sliding 
scale  from  six  to  sixty,  but  when  once  the 
brain  cells  harden,  be  it  at  eight  or  twenty- 
eight,  woe  be  to  the  educational  system 
which  tries  to  start  up  activity  in  an  un¬ 
welcome  subject.  This  marks  the  age 
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when  specialization  begins,  whether  we  will, 
or  no.  From  this  time  on  the  brain  only 
acquires  what  it  wishes  to;  that  is,  it  can 
only  be  educated  along  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  along  lines  in  which  it  has  not  yet 
fully  ripened.  These  lines  of  specialization 
vary  as  the  individual.  To  override  this 
variable  dead-line,  and  to  try  to  standardize 
human  individuals,  is  an  absurdity.  To 
trj'  to  educate  a  matured  brain  is  as  futile 
as  tying  prematurely  ripened  apples  on  the 
limb.  We  must  make  the  best  of  mental 
windfalls. 

If  our  mental  development  were  given 
graphical  representation,  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  star-fish,  with  one  long  projec¬ 
tion,  which  would  represent  our  specialized 
ability.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  all¬ 
round  mental  development,  and  the  loftier 
the  genius,  the  more  pronounced  will  appear 
the  irregularity.  Rather  than  regret  that 
we  cannot  teach  all  children  all  things, 
we  should  rejoice  that  we  can  teach  them 
any  one  thing.  The  chances  are,  that  the 
more  one-sided  the  mentality,  the  greater  will 
be  the  achievement.  Education  cuts  deep 
grooves,  not  wide  ones. 

It  is  an  instinctive  impulse  that  leads  boys 
and  girls  to  wish  to  quit  school  at  about  the 
age  of  fifteen.  If  they  fail  of  promotion  at 
this  time,  is  it  not  an  indication  that  they 
are  being  given  the  wrong  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion.?  Is  not  a  child’s  self-love  great  enough 
to  lead  him  to  do  his  best  before  his  fellow- 
students.?  Would  he  fail  if  he  could  help  it.? 
We  are  wrong  to  hold  him  at  a  task  that 
is  not  educating  him,  but  merely  teaching 
habits  of  idleness  and  mental  sluggishness. 

Failure  in  a  school  of  the  first  type  is  often 
an  indication  that  the  education  is  of  the 
wrong  sort  for  the  individual,  rather  than  a 
sure  symptom  of  mental  inferiority  in  the 
child,  as  we  are  too  prone  to  believe. 

It  may  be  that  a  commercial  school,  with 
its  different  subject  matter,  aims,  and 
methods,  may  be  the  place  for  the  student 
who  cannot  pass  the  requirements  in  the 
academic  courses.  Experience  has  shown 
that  many  studies,  such  as  English,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  acquire  a  new  significance 


when  applied  directly  to  the  problems  of 
business.  Many  a  student,  ranking  at  the 
foot  of  academie  classes,  has  been  highly 
successful  when  appealed  to  by  the  practical 
problems  of  life.  Does  not  this  show  that  it 
is  often  the  education  that  is  at  fault,  rather 
than  lack  of  ability  in  the  child? 

But  not  all  students  who  fail  in  the  first 
type  of  school  can  be  benefited  by  the 
second  type.  We  have  to-day  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  courses  a  great  number  who  are 
misfits.  Not  every  child  can  be  given  a 
business  training  any  more  than  all  can  mas¬ 
ter  a  foreign  language.  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  vision  for  his  own  race  that  we 
might  profitably  appropriate.  Trade  schools 
have  been  derided  as  undemocratic,  but  that 
comes  from  a  lack  of  reasoning.  The  only 
kind  of  work  which  dishonors  a  man  is  that 
which  is  unwwthily  done.  The  successful 
trade  school  is  the  very  bulwark  of  democ- 
'  racy.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  an  age¬ 
long  struggle  for  equality  of  opportunity. 
Its  democracy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  demanded  by  organized  labor,  not 
being  imposed  upon  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  the  aristocratic  dictates  of  Capital. 

Even  after  these  three  classes  have  been 
provided  for,  there  will  still  remain  a  ragged 
fringe  of  sub-normal  children  for  whom 
special  training  will  be  required.  It  is  from 
this  number  that  the  criminal  classes  are 
continually  recruited,  and  combined  with 
an  effort  to  develop  those  defectives  that 
we  now  have  to  the  highest  possible  degree, 
there  should  be  a  determined  attempt  to 
remedy  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  them. 

Involved  in  this  effort  wdll  be  a  wiser 
method  of  sex  instruction.  Not  a  mere 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  origin  of 
life,  leaving  the  recipient  wdth  a  morbid 
intention  of  further  investigation,  but  a 
scientific  study  of  means  for  combatting  evil 
propensities.  We  must  learn  to  honor 
chastity,  as  we  do  not  now.  Children  justly 
question  our  sincerity  when  we  prate  about 
virtue,  when  their  eyes  tell  them  a  different 
story.  The  school  girl’s  unconscious  logic 
is  this:  “My  teacher  is  not  married.  I 
want  to  get  married.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
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listen  too  closely  to  what  my  teacher  says.” 
And  it  is  racial  instinct  that  is  guiding  her. 
If  we  really  mean  to  instil  a  love  of  virtue 
in  the  youth  of  our  country,  we  will  have  to 
be  sincere  in  our  attitude  toward  it,  and  not 
hold  the  unmarried  teacher  up  to  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  society. 

If  we  are  to  educate  for  democracy,  we 
must  jilace  education  among  our  first  gov¬ 
ernmental  concerns.  It  seems  unbelievable 
that  we  should  not  yet  have  a  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Cabinet.  Safety 
in  a  tyranny  depends  upon  the  contented 
ignorance  of  the  people.  Safety  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  can  only  be  secured  through  general 
intelligence;  not  the  half  knowledge  of  which 
Bolshevism  is  born,  but  the  trained  judg¬ 
ment  which  can  look  into  the  future. 
Tyrannies  rely  on  force  of  arms.  Democ¬ 
racies  rest  upon  the  power  of  ideas. 

Nothing  which  is  wrong  in  theory  should 
be  permitted  in  practice.  Slavery,  the 
liquor  traffic,  unequal  suffrage,  all  had  to  be 
proved  false  in  theory  before  being  dis¬ 
carded  in  practice.  Our  present  educational 
theory  is  based  upon  the  premise: 

All  children  are  equal  and  from  this  we 
deduce  our  practice: 

All  children  must  be  taught  alike.  A 
theory  which  is  undemocratic  in  that  it  robs 
more  than  half  of  our  youth  of  any  higher 


education  at  all,  and  false  in  that  it  issues 
diplomas  which  indicate  little  except  that  a 
child  has  sat  Ajvithin  certain  walls  of  learning 
for  a  stated  season  of  time. 

Efficiency  is  being  preached  everywhere, 
in  business,  church,  and  state.  Yet  the 
fountain  head  of  all  efficiency,  our  public 
school  system,  continues  to  draw  its  suste¬ 
nance  from  the  sources  of  medieval  philoso¬ 
phy,  continues  to  educate  for  a  system  of 
government  in  which  all  the  thinking  is  done 
at  the  top.  Nowhere  was  this  more  evident 
than  in  our  last  presidential  campaign, 
when  it  was  found  that  we  had  no  leaders 
of  superior  ability  in  either  party.  We 
are  leveling  our  youth  to  mediocrity, 
neglecting  the  brilliant,  abandoning  the 
one-sided,  and  turning  out  a  standard¬ 
ized  product  that  has  to  go  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  to  reeducate  itself  when  brought 
into  sharp  contact  with  reality. 

The  future  welfare  of  our  country  de¬ 
mands  : 

1.  Reclassification  of  schools  to  meet 
individual  ability. 

2.  Revolutionized  methods  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  initiative,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  creative  imagination. 

3.  Higher  ethical  ideals,  exemplifying 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING:  ETHICAL  VALUES  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Henry  Neumann 


TO  SUGGEST  at  this  late  day  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
eminence  attained  by  the  teaching 
of  the  sciences  may  in  some  quarters  seem 
sadly  reactionary.  But  every  good  thing 
has  its  limitations;  and  it  is  no  idle  query 
to  ask  what  place  is  deserved  in  our  schemes 
of  culture  by  this  comparatively  recent 
claimant.  That  it  should  be  an  important 
place  few  people  aside  from  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  Kentucky  legislature  will  question. 

For  one  thing,  science  works  in  the  open. 


The  scientist,  as  opposed  to  the  quack,  is 
against  the  spirit  of  secrecy  and  exclusive¬ 
ness.  He  invites  all  men  to  share  his  methods 
and  the  results.  His  procedure  is  also 
marked  by  modesty  and  by  willingness  to 
delay  judgment  until  the  necessary  facts  are 
known  and  to  change  even  cherished  judg¬ 
ments  when  the  facts  command.  The 
scientific  method  can  also  be  of  special 
benefit  to  democracy,  because  it  encourages 
the  spirit  of  curiosity.  In  earlier  days,  curi¬ 
osity  was  in  bad  odor.  The  Greek  legend 
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ascribed  the  miseries  of  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  Pandora  was  curious.  The  modern 
world  smiles  at  such  an  estimate.  It  has 
learned,  for  example,  what  gain  has  come 
from  the  Pandora  spirit  which  made  it 
possible  for  Madame  Curie  to  assist  her 
husband  in  the  discovery  of  radium.  A 
democracy  needs  the  spirit  that  constantly 
puts  questions  without  fear.  Progress  re¬ 
quires  the  will  to  doubt,  to  challenge  sancti¬ 
fied  assumptions  bravely. 

For  many  a  forward  step  of  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  credit  must  go  to  a  department  of 
science  later  in  origin  than  the  others,  that 
of  social  investigation.  Experts  employed 
by  life  insurance  companies  or  consumers’ 
leagues  study  the  connection  between  health 
and  work;  and  as  a  result  we  learn  to  guard 
better  against  occupational  diseases.  To 
breed  healthier  new  generations,  we  have  the 
eugenists  to  supply  us  with  a  wealth  of 
biologic  and  sociologic  facts.  When  em¬ 
ployers  and  their  striking  miners  issue  con¬ 
flicting  statements  about  the  causes  of  the 
trouble,  a  corps  of  specialists  marshals  the 
necessary  data;  and  the  relation  of  wages  to 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  living 
need  no  longer  be  in  dispute.  The  researches 
of  the  psychologists  are  proving  a  help  to 
teachers,  parents,  social  workers,  law-makers, 
reformers  of  very  kind.  See,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  brief  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  defense  of  the  first 
labor  law  for  women. The  psychologists 
had  amassed  a  fund  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  fatigue.  These  facts  and  others 
were  brought  together  in  a  notable  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  vital  problem  of  modern  industry. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  which  the  human  race  can  reach  by 
applying  to  all  fields  of  behavior  the  methods 
of  precise  investigation  and  formulation 
that  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

But  the  findings  of  the  sciences,  even  of 
the  social  sciences,  we  must  never  permit 
ourselves  to  forget,  constitute  only  a 
partial  need  in  our  culture.  Their  useful- 

Uosephine  Goldmark,  Fatigue  and  Efficiency;  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  1912. 


ness  is  limited  to  supplying  knowledge  about 
instruments.  They  do  not  give  us  ultimate 
ideals;  they  cannot  provide  a  pattern  for 
the  whole  of  life,  but  only  the  means  to  follow 
the  pattern — if  we  will.  The  “if”  is  all- 
important.  The  statisticians  may,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gather  all  the  facts  they  will  about 
the  wastefulness  of  war;  they  may  shout 
from  the  house-tops  that  we  spend  dollars 
on  armies  and  navies  and  dimes  on  schools; 
but  what  if  people  are  still  wedded  to  the 
ideas  that  make  fleets  and  armies  the  only 
protection  they  can  understand  or  desire? 
Important  as  it  is  to  know  the  facts  about 
economy  or  safety  or  health,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  what  part  these  objects  should 
play  in  the  entire  scheme  of  our  lives.  This 
scheme  is  not  supplied  to  us  by  the  sciences. 
It  is  given  by  our  general  convictions  about 
the  worth  of  life,  by  our  religion,  by  our 
ethical  ideals.  On  this  head  science  cannot 
speak.  Its  function  is  to  find  the  ways  by 
which  our  ideals  can  be  effectively  served. 

We  must  distinguish,  that  is  to  say,  be¬ 
tween  two  kinds  of  rightness.  There  is 
first  the  provisional  rightness,  which  is  the 
concern  of  science,  and  which  tells  us  what 
we  must  do  if  we  want  our  plans  to  succeed. 
Then  there  is  the  other  kind  of  rightness 
which  asks  whether  the  success  itself  is 
worth  striving  for.  If  I  want  to  go  to 
Europe,  I  must  take  such  and  such  steps. 
But  ought  I  to  go  at  all?  If  I  own  slaves  and 
want  to  get  more  labor  out  of  them,  I  must 
feed  them  better;  but  ought  I  to  be  a  slave¬ 
holder?  Science  tells  us  that  if  we  want  to 
wage  war  effectively,  we  must  use  these  and 
these  tactics,  sacrifice  these  lives,  pay  this 
and  that  other  cost.  It  says  nothing  of 
the  fundamental  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
war  as  a  mode,  let  us  say,  of  “vindicating  na¬ 
tional  honor.”  These  questions  illustrate 
the  difference  which  Kant — antiquated 
though  it  sounds  to  mention  him  to-day — 
pointed  out  when  he  distinguished  the  two 
kinds  of  imperative,  the  “  ought-with-an- 
if”  and  the  “moral  ought,”  which  may  not 
be  heeded  or  ignored  according  to  our 
choice  of  something  else  but  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  because  of  its  intrinsic  rightness. 
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Now  the  man  of  science,  as  long  as  he  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  gathering  of  facts,  is  a 
specialist  in  the  demands  of  the  former  kind 
of  rightness,  the  provisional  type.  We  go 
to  him  to  learn  what  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  travel  faster,  make  our  factories  safer, 
our  children  healthier,  our  government  more 
efficient.  But  no  amount  of  statistics  or 
other  scientific  information  can  tell  us 
ultimately  what  all  these  improvements  are 
good  for;  why,  for  instance,  we  should  labor 
for  posterity  at  all,  why  it  is  better  to  be 
defeated  in  a  righteous  cause  than  to  triumph 
in  a  wrong  one,  or  why,  in  general,  those 
things  of  inestimable  preciousness  which 
constitute  our  holiest  ideals  should  be  for 
us  so  sovereign.  These  reflections  are  far 
from  academic.  Progress  is  not  simply  an 
affair  of  discovering  facts.  A  right  attitude 
toward  the  findings  is  still  more  fundamental. 
Such  facts  as  are  coming  to  light  about  the 
disordered  social  life  of  to-day  are  useless, 
if  men  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  act 
upon  them,  whatever  the  cost  to  vested 
comfort.  Science  is  ennobled  to  the  extent 
that  every  better  possibility  which  it  can 
suggest  is  accepted  as  a  moral  responsibility. 

Every  such  help  is  to  be  welcomed.  ThQ. 
way  to  salvation  is  through  inteUifijjnce.' 
But  the  greatest  service  any  study  can  offer, 
we  repeat,  is  its  light  upon  ultimate  ideals 
for  the  whole  of  our  relationships.  These 
goals  are  not  revealed  by  even  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  study  of  things  as  they  are.  The 
ideal  pattern  for  life  is  found  neither  in  Na¬ 
ture  nor  in  human  societies  as  these  are 
viewed  by  the  scientists.  In  so  far  as  men 
of  science  are  entitled  to  the  name,  they  tell 
us  only  about  what  exists,  not  what  life  at 
its  highest  ought  to  mean. 

The  difference  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
fallacy  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  in  his  highly 
useful  essay  Education.  He  repeats  Rous¬ 
seau’s  injunction  to  let  all  necessary  punish¬ 
ments  come,  if  they  must,  from  Nature  and 
not  from  man.  These  natural  penalties, 
he  says,  are  constant,  direct,  impartial,  in¬ 
evitable;  they  do  not  threaten  but  work 
silently  and  inexorably  where  parental  in¬ 
dulgence  does  the  opposite.  But  before  he 


concludes,  Spencer  is  obliged  to  warn  us 
against  following  Nature  exclusively,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  her  inflictions  may  be 
altogether  too  cruel.  Exposure  to  cold  may 
bring  pneumonia  and  death.  Hence  “the 
moral  reactions  called  forth  from  you  by 
your  child’s  actions  you  should  as  much  as 
possible  assimilate  to  those  which  you  con¬ 
ceive  would  be  called  forth  from  a  parent  of 
perfect  nature.”^  How  significantly  is  the 
point  of  view  here  shifted!  We  are  told  re¬ 
peatedly  to  follow  Nature;  and  then  when 
we  consider  the  dire  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  we  must  turn  from  Nature  and  take  as 
our  guide  the  perfect  parent,  a  being  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  natural  order.  Some 
fathers  and  mothers  are  assuredly  wiser  than 
others;  but  none  are  perfect.  When  Spencer 
therefore  directs  us  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  perfect  parent,  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
realm  open  to  investigation  by  the  methods 
of  science  and  calls  upon  a  being  from  the 
world  of  ideals. 

No  other  course  is  open.  Nature  cannot 
supply  us  with  ideals  because  Nature  is 
morally  indifferent.  When  her  laws  are 
violated,  she  does  not  act  as  the  parents 
would  who  desire  to  see  the  law-breaker 
taught  to  be  better.  She  may  go  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  entirely  killing  him  off.  This  is 
but  a  single  instance  of  her  unconcern.  In 
all  her  domain,  there  is  no  question  of  what 
ought  to  be.  This  might  have  been  a  very 
different  world  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  were 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
instead  of  being  inclined  as  it  is.  Who  will 
say  that  it  should  have  been  perpendicular? 
The  fact  itself  speaks  the  last  word:  the 
thing  exists;  and  that  is  all.  But  in  human 
conduct,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
what  exists  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
what  ought  to  exist. 

To  find  the  highest  aims  for  the  conduct  of 
men,  we  must  therefore  look  not  to  Nature 
nor  to  people  as  they  are,  but  to  human  be¬ 
havior  raised  to  perfection.  Nature’s  useful¬ 
ness  to  man  begins  and  ends  with  her  sup¬ 
plying  instruments,  not  supreme  purposes. 
Here  lies  the  reason  for  one  of  the  outstand- 

^Education,  pp.  217. 
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ing  tragedies  of  our  age.  Modern  society 
has  been  so  absorbed  in  shaping  instruments 
that  it  has  forgotten  to  ask  the  best  uses  to 
which  these  can  be  put,  or,  indeed,  in  such 
instances  as  poison  gas,  whether  it  is  ever 
right  to  fashion  some  instruments  at  all. 
This  eager  absorption  in  the  finding  of  such 
mere  tools  as  all  of  to-day’s  stupendous 
array  of  inventions,  has  allowed  modern 
science  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  human 
hurt  at  the  same  time  that  through  surgery 
and  other  ways,  it  has  tried  to  minimize 
them.  The  diseases  and  deaths  from  phos¬ 
phorus  in  match-factories  until  recent  years 
are  but  a  single  example  of  health  perils  that 
the  growth  of  science  has  actually  multi¬ 
plied.  The  deadening  effect  of  modern 
machinery  in  stunting  the  mentality  of  the 
mechanized  workers  who  operate  them  is 
another  kind  of  hurt.^  Everything  depends 
upon  the  purposes  which  people  are  taught 
to  keep  at  all  times  steadily  in  view.  The 
wireless  telegraph  lends  itself  as  readily  to 
signalling  the  position  of  a  prospective  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  submarine  as  it  does  to  appealing 
for  help  for  a  vessel  afire. 

These  considerations  men  are  only  too 
likely  to  forget  under  the  thrilling  sense  of 
expanding  power  which  modern  science 
gives  them.  Who  knows  to  what  fearful 
shrinkage  the  spirit  of  man  may  come  if  he 
continues  to  improve  upon  his  machines 
without  due  thought  of  the  ideal  good  to 
which  they  should  minister.^  It  stands  to 
his  disgrace  that  a  world  which  could  so 
master  natural  forces  as  it  has  done  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  master  its  own  moral  an¬ 
archies.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
have  our  young  people  reflect  upon  these 
matters  in  the  days  when  their  minds  are 
relativ'ely  open.  We  adults  have  so  many 
immediate  tasks  to  perform  that  w^e  usually 
think  ourselves  constrained  to  shelve  utterly 
the  problem  of  ultimate  purposes  and 
plunge  into  finding  means  for  the  very  near 
ends  of  business,  housekeeping,  or  social 
reform.  But  scientific  knowledge  and  skill, 
essential  as  they  are,  do  not  constitute  the 
chief  needs  of  youth.  The  greatest  need  of 

iSee  A.  Pounds:  The  Iron  Man  in  Induulry. 


the  young  ia_.KiaiMi.  Youth  is  not  yet  ob- 
irgedTlo  concentrate  its  energies  upon  finding 
tools.  It  is  still  free  to  look  out  over  life  at 
long  range.  It  is  still  free  to  dream  and  to 
shape  ideals. 

This  would  no  doubt  be  admitted  by  the 
advocates  of  education  in  science.  Spencer, 
for  example,  was  a  pronounced  anti-militar¬ 
ist  and  anti-imperialist.  In  our  own  day 
an  ideal  purpose  lies  behind  the  work  of  the 
modern  school  founded  by  Francisco  Ferrer 
in  Spain  and  imitated  by  disciples  elsewhere; 
and  surely  it  is  a  meliorative  purpose  that 
prompted  Dr.  A.  Flexner  to  establish  his 
modern  school.  But  because  the  science 
that  forms  the  core  of  study  in  such  schools 
is  essentially  concerned  with  means  and  not 
with  ultimate  ends,  its  votaries  may  easily 
become  so  enamored  of  mastering  these 
means  as  to  treat  the  question  of  ends  with 
but  scant  regard. 

These  considerations,  let  it  be  reiterated, 
are  not  intended  to  minimize  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  function  which  science  performs 
within  its  own  sphere  as  provider  of  instru¬ 
ments.  And  let  all  credit  be  given  to  its 
pedagogical  contributions.  As  against  the 
dreary  futilities  of  so  much  academic  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  failure  to  use  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  results  of  modern  investigation, 
the  offerings  of  the  scientists  are  of  immense 
value  to  educators.  But  the  warning  of 
Bacon  is  still  timely:  “There  is  a  superstition 
in  avoiding  superstition,  when  men  think  to 
do  best  if  they  go  furthest  from  the  supersti¬ 
tion  formerly  received.”  To-day’s  super¬ 
stition  is  the  undue  worship  of  natural 
science.  It  shows  itself  particularly  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  educators  look  to  biol¬ 
ogy  for  chief  guidance  in  the  affairs  of 
human  beings. 

Such  guidance  is  woefully  inadequate. 
Much  as  we  can  learn  from  biology,  we  go 
amiss  when  we  forget — or  deny,  as  many 
eager  spirits  do — the  all-important  differ-  ^ 
ences  from  plant  and  animal  that  make  man  ^ 
human.  Again  we  see  the  need  for  ideals 
drawn  from  a  better  source  than  that  of 
morally  indifferent  Nature.  In  the  biological 
world,  there  is  struggle  for  existence,  there  is 
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survival  of  the  fittest,  but  without  regard  to 
moral  fitness  to  survive.  The  world  of 
business  and  of  international  relations  shows 
plainly  enough  the  mischief  wrought  by  ac¬ 
cepting  this  doctrine.  Survival  in  one  en¬ 
vironment  may  be  due  to  circumstances 
which  make  survival  impossible  where  the 
environment  itself  is  on  a  higher  ethical 
level.  Because  Oliver  Twist  could  not  steal  so 
well  as  the  Artful  Dodger,  he  was  less  able  to 
survive  in  pickpocket  society.  Every  great 
martyr  bears  witness  to  a  similar  truth. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  natural  world 
also  means  keeping  others  from  surviving. 
When  the  stock  of  acorns  is  limited,  the 
squirrel  must  look  out  strictly  for  itself  and 
thus  keep  other  squirrels  from  protecting 
themselves  against  hunger.  In  a  world 
thoroughly  humanized,  men  survive  in  the 
process  of  helping  others  to  survive.  IVlan’s 
life  at  its  best  is  guided  by  an  ideal  not 
found  in  the  dealings  of  natural  beings:  he 
feels  the  obligation  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
standards  of  fitness  and  to  work  for  fitness  in 
all  his  fellows.  It  will  not  do  to  cite  the 
many  instances  of  mutual  aid  found  in  the 
sub-human  world.  These  may  be  expres¬ 
sions  of  mere  herd-instinct  (as  often  mis¬ 
leading  for  man  as  useful) ;  or  else  they  may 
signify  cooperation  within  the  group  for 
more  effective  combat  with  other  groups. 
Man,  however,  is  most  himself  when  he 
differs  from  the  animal  even  in  his 
cooperation.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  conscious  purpose. 

The  great  need  of  our  youth  is  a  sense  of 
ultimate  consecrations  for  their  lives.  They 
do  indeed  get  such  convictions  from  teach¬ 
ers  of  science,  but  only  when  these  teachers 
are  more  than  “men  of  science” — that  is, 
when  they  are  men  of  ethical  enthusiasm. 
Again  we  are  brought  back  to  the  need  of 
ideals,  great  compelling  visions  of  life  as  it 
ought  to  be.  To  correct  the  arresting  ten¬ 
dency  of  occupation  with  things  as  they  are, 
we  must  call  upon  the  teachings  of  literature, 
philosophy,  eUiics.  The  limitation  of 
science-teaching  in  this  respect  is  evident 
in  this  statement  by  Doctor  Flexner :  “  The 

man  educated  in  the  modern  sense  will 


be  trained  to  know  and  to  care  about 
and  to  understand  the  w'orld  he  lives 
in,  both  the  physical  w'orld  and  the 
social  world.  ...  A  firm  grasp  of 
the  social  world  means  an  appreciation 
of  and  a  sympathy  wuth  current  industry, 
current  science,  and  current  politics.”  Im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  undoubtedly  to  understand 
the  physical  world  and  the  social  world,  does 
this  not  ignore  the  supreme  importance  of 
understanding  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  ideal  world?  The  danger  is  that  where 
science  is  made  “the  central  and  dominating 
feature  of  the  school,”  acquaintance  with 
ultimate  ideals  w  ill  be  assumed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  the  child  can  pick  up  as  he  goes 
along  without  any  necessity  for  specific  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  characteristic 
that  in  Doctor  Flexner’s  plan  for  the  modern 
school,  he  speaks  of  the  aim  of  literature  as 
being  “the  cultivation  of  taste  and  ap¬ 
preciation,^”  but  says  nothing  of  its  para¬ 
mount  importance  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
and  elevating  ideals  of  living.  In  the  same 
way,  the  tendency  in  school  after  school  is  to 
teach  vocational  guidance,  that  is,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  young  people  with  “current  prac¬ 
tices,”  but  to  say  little  or  nothing  about 
better  ethical  standards  for  those  practices. 

The  need  for  such  standards  is  funda¬ 
mental.  In  a  memorable  passage,  Plato 
answers  the  contention  that  children  should 
be  taught  things  as  they  are  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  should  be  taught  ideals, 
because  if  you  teach  them  things  as  they  are, 
they  will  have  no  measures  of  value.  Doctor 
Flexner  would  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  this 
reminder  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  teaching  scientific  standards.  He 
would  have  young  people  taught  the  highly 
important  norms  of  modern  inquiry,  regard 
for  facts,  sound  hygiene,  economic  efficiency. 
But  a  spiritual  culture  will  keep  the  scientific 
standards  in  their  proper  place  and  labor  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  educate  our  youth  to  appreciate 
the  highest  standards  possib  e,  those  ideals 
that  give  us  our  vision  of  a  perfect  society 
beyond  the  best  that  experience  has  yet 
encountered. 

^The  Modem  School.  General  Education  Board,  N.  Y. 
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STUDENT  life  in  Paris!  Do  you  pic¬ 
ture  a  society  vastly  gay,  somewhat 
irresponsible — a  sort  of  Puccini’s 
La  Vie  de  Bokeme  on  a  large  scale?  Or  do 
you  think  of  Bergson’s  Evolution  Creairice 
and  the  brilliant  contributions  made  by  mod¬ 
ern  French  thought?  Possibly  a  little  of 
both. 

But  the  French  student  himself  hardly 
cares.  He  takes  an  insouciant  conscious 
pride  in  being  what  he  is.  And  what  does  he 
consider  himself?  Nothing  less  than  a  torch- 
bearer  of  culture,  an  exponent  of  estheticism, 
the  Hellene  of  to-day.  “What  the  Greeks 
were  to  the  ancient  world,”  says  he,  “so  we 
are  to  the  modern.”  The  French  devotion 
to  art,  their  intense  love  of  the  drama,  their 
penchant  for  philosophy  are  perhaps  indica¬ 
tions  of  their  Hellenistic  tastes.  French 
influence  is  more  widespread  than  is  clearly 
recognized.  Some  of  our  most  successful 
plays,  “The  W'^oman  in  Bronze,”  “The 
Claw,”  “Bluebeard’s  Eighth  Wife,”  are  adap¬ 
tations  from  the  French  and  successful  in 
spite  of  transportation  from  their  original 
milieu. 

The  present  finds  the  American  student 
eagerly  interested  in  the  educational  facilities 
of  Paris  in  almost  every  phase.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  organized  effort  to  stimulate  in¬ 
tellectual  intercourse  between  France  and 
America;  in  part  it  is  but  the  spontaneous 
aftermath  of  the  doughboy’s  late  sojourn  in 
this  interesting  and  fascinating  country. 
After  the  armistice,  our  government  gave 
very  many  of  us  the  opportunity  to  spend 
several  months  in  study  at  the  University 
of  Paris  and  the  various  other  universities 
of  France. 

The  chief  formal  organization  now  work¬ 
ing  to  promote  student  interest  in  France  is 
a  department  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
entitled  “The  Society  for  American  Fellow¬ 


ships  in  French  Universities.”  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  Dr.  I.  L.  Kendall  with  oflBces  at  576 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  has  published  a  valuable  book. 
Science  and  Learning  in  France.  Under  its 
auspices  about  twenty  scholarships  to 
French  universities  are  awarded  annually. 
These  scholarships  are  for  postgraduate  work 
in  special  fields,  yield  a  stipend  of  about 
$1,200  yearly,  and  are  renewable  for  a  second 
year.  The  several  hundred  contestants  at 
every  award  illustrate  how  keenly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student  is  interested  in  foreign  study. 

There  are  two  other  organizations  in 
America  designed  to  help  the  student  inter¬ 
ested  in  France.  A  representative  of  the 
Office  national  des  universites  et  ecoles 
frangaises  (a  department  of  the  French 
government)  is  located  at  1834  Broadway — 
at  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City.  The 
gentleman  in  charge,  M.  Jules  Champenois, 
speaks  English  perfectly,  supplies  the  in¬ 
quirer  with  all  needed  information  and  liter¬ 
ature,  and  even  provides  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  students’  various  interests. 

Information  and  literature  also  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  419  W.  117th  Street,  of  which 
Dr.  Stephen  Duggan  is  director. 

The  student  should  begin  early  to  think 
of  his  plans  in  order  to  arrange  his  work  most 
satisfactorily.  To  those  who  do  not  know 
French  very  well,  or  who  are  going  to  France 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  generally  recommended 
that  they  begin  their  studies  elsewhere  than 
in  Paris.  The  provincial  universities  have 
excellent  faculties,  and  during  the  vacation 
period,  July  to  November,  offer  various 
special  courses  which  one  could  well  take 
while  preparing  one’s  self  to  reap  the  fullest 
fruits  from  later  study  in  Paris. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  may  be  of 
value.  It  is  well  to  reserve  one’s  steamer 
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cabin  a  month  or  so  in  advance.  One’s  be¬ 
longings  should  be  packed  up  in  as  small  a 
trunk  as  possible.  Excess  baggage  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  very  expensive  and  the  taxis  cannot 
easily  accommodate  our  large-size  trunks. 
If  the  student  desires  to  jump  into  French 
life  forthwith,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
sail  on  a  French  liner.  Once  arrived  in 
France,  he  will  find  the  customs  inspection 
very  hasty;  the  clothes  are  never  searched. 
No  tobacco,  however,  should  be  brought,  as 
the  tax  thereon  is  more  than  the  original 
value  and,  besides,  good  foreign  brands  can 
be  bought  in  Paris  quite  reasonably.  One 
can  even  get  American  tobacco — war  stock 
— at  half  the  price  we  pay  for  the  same 
brands  at  home.  Among  articles  that  the 
student  had  best  bring  with  him  are:  scrap 
books,  English  Baedekers,  American  flags, 
student  eye  shades,  midget  alarm  clock, 
kodak,  films,  fountain  pens,  shoes.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  else,  — especially  wearing 
apparel — is  best  procured  in  France.  The 
student  must  not  forget  his  tuxedo — the 
French  call  it  “smoking” — as  this  is  worn 
on  the  slightest  occasion,  theatre,  dance, 
dinner,  etc.  The  chic  places  do  not  permit 
other  costume  on  the  dance  floor.  Full 
evening  dress,  however,  is  worn  but  seldom 
in  student  affairs. 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cable  rates  from  Paris  to  the  States  are  but 
half  what  the  ships  coming  over  charge.  The 
Western  Union  has  a  cable  office  in  Paris  at 
1,  rue  Auber  (opposite  the  Opera)  and  the 
service  is  very  satisfactory.  .  • 

Arrival  in  Paris  ' 

The  American  student  has  now  arrived  in 
Paris.  As  early  as  possible  he  should  visit 
the  American  University  Union,  1,  rue 
Fleurus,  located  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  just 
opposite  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  This 
union  is  truly  an  American  student  center. 
Practically  every  American  student  visits 
the  Union  at  some  time  and  its  register  is 
very  complete.  Mail  is  here  received  and 
forwarded.  Announcements  of  interest  are 
on  the  bulletin  board.  The  reading  room  is 
adequately  equipped.  But  best  of  all,  there 


is  a  workroom  provided  with  half-a-dozen 
typewriters  at  your  disposal.  The  Union  is 
open  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  six 
in  the  evening  and  until  noon  on  Saturday. 
The  personnel  is  very  efficient  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  helped  considerably  in  getting  com¬ 
fortably  settled  and  in  the  organization  of 
his  work. 

Some  words  in  regard  to  la  vie  materielle 
would  now  be  in  place.  The  student  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  arranging  to  live  with 
a  private  French  family;  but  student  board¬ 
ing  and  rooming  houses  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  he  should  be  able 
easily  to  locate  himself  near  the  principal 
seat  of  his  studies.  In  these  boarding  houses 
{'pensions)^  everyone  speaks  French,  but 
nearly  all  the  guests  are  provincials  or  for¬ 
eigners.  These  foreigners  hale  from  Algeria, 
Sweden,  Roumania,  Poland,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  Philippines,  Japan — everywhere!  The 
facility  with  which  they  speak  French  after 
a  stay  in  Paris  of  only  a  few  months  puts 
the  Englishman  and  the  American  to  the 
blush.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  psychology. 
With  us  French  is  generally  an  intellectual 
distraction;  with  them  it  is  an  intellectual 
necessity. 

As  regards  cost,  living  conditions  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  will  be  found  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  in  Paris.  A  very  comfortable 
room  is  obtainable  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  francs  a  month,  and  a  good 
pension  can  be  secured  at  five  to  six  francs 
for  the  principal  repast.  Room  and  board 
complete  should  not  cost  more  than  six  to 
seven  hundred  francs  per  month.^  Living  in 
a  boarding  house  will  probably  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  restaurants.  The 
student  thus  avoids  the  boredom  of  eating 
alone,  makes  friends  at  the  table,  and  has 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  conversa¬ 
tional  French  ad  libitum  with  the  other  stu¬ 
dents.  However,  the  regular  dining  hours 
of  the  pension  may  be  perhaps  inconvenient. 
Board  and  room  may  be  taken  at  different 
places  and  this  arrangement  is  sometimes  the 
more  satisfactory. 

•At  the  time  these  estimates  were  written  the  dollar  exehanged  for 
12  francs. 
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There  are  numerous  student  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  the  American  will  find  himself 
welcome  to  live  if  he  so  desires.  For  men 
might  be  mentioned  “The  Cap,”  100,  rue 
de  Vaugirard — an  organization  similar  to  a 
student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  For  women  there  is  a 
similar  organization,  Foyer  International  des 
Etudiantes,  93,  boulevard  St.  Michel,  which 
really  is  a  very  desirable  place  to  live  in.  The 
number  of  rooms  is  limited,  and  it  is  well 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  place  sometime 
before  leaving  America.  The  secretary  is 
an  American  woman  and  the  institution  owes 
its  origin  largely  to  American  interest.  Other 
institutions  for  women  are  the  Societe 
d’Etudiantes,  11,  rue  Jean-de-Beauvais; 
Foyer  de  1’  Etudiante,  67,  rue  St.  Jacques; 
and  the  Association  Generale  des  Etudiantes 
de  rUniversite  de  Paris,  55,  rue  St.  Jacques. 

The  various  religious  orders  have  naturally 
been  interested  in  the  student  welfare.  The 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  has  ini¬ 
tiated  several  clubs,  the  chief  of  which  are: 
the  Franco- American  Welfare  Center,  16, 
avenue  Wagram,  the  Women  Students 
Home,  11,  rue  Ferou;  and  the  Association 
Generale  des  Etudiants  Catholiques  de  Paris, 
18,  rue  Guynemer.  The  Jews  of  Paris — 
who  number  about  four  thousand — have 
established  a  Foyer  Israelite,  5,  rue  de 
Medicis.  Protestants  will  be  interested  in 
the  Association  des  Etudiants  Protestants 
de  Paris,  46,  rue  de  Vaugirard. 

The  American  University  Union  refers  the 
student  for  the  detailed  planning  of  his  work 
to  various  special  organizations,  according 
to  his  line  of  interest.  The  French  schools 
are  now  making  a  very  strong  bid  for  the 
American  and  the  Englishman  and  one  finds 
everywhere  a  Bureau  of  Information  with  an 
English-speaking  secretary.  The  student  of 
letters  and  science  will  be  referred  to  the  Sor- 
bonne,  7,  rue  des  Ecoles.  The  hours  are  daily 
10:00  A.  m.-12:00  m.  and  2:00-4:00  p.  m.  All 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  M. 
Henri  Goy,  director.  Art  students  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  American  Art  Students  Club, 
4,  rue  Joseph  Bara.  Medical  men  are  very 
adequately  provided  for  by  a  special  infor¬ 


mation  bureau  in  the  Faculte  de  Medecine, 
12,  rue  de  I’Ecole  de  Medecine,  (hours, 
9:00-11:00  a.  m.  and  2:00-5:00  p.  m.) 

The  regular  courses  will  be  found  very 
moderate  in  their  fees.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  excellent  free  courses  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  All  lecturers  will  be  found  to 
have  their  work  very  well  organized.  The 
student  should  start  in  right — ^take  a  seat 
well  down  in  front,  where  the  lecturer  can 
best  be  heard  distinctly,  and  begin  at  once 
by  taking  notes  in  French,  no  matter  how 
badly.  It  will  not  then  be  long  before  the 
student  will  be  thinking  in  French,  and,  if 
he  keeps  up  with  his  collateral  reading,  he 
w'ill  be  surprised  how  little  trouble  he  has 
with  the  vocabulary. 

Independent  of  his  particular  studies,  the 
student  will  take  advantage  of  his  Paris  stay 
to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  French.  In¬ 
formal  conversations,  how’ever,  cannot  take 
the  place  of  deliberate  effort.  Paris  is  stud¬ 
ded  with  schools  for  foreigners  giving  both 
class  and  private  lessons.  The  Alliance 
Frangaise,  101,  boulevard  Raspail  has  French 
lessons  in  the  evening.  Lessons  can  likewise 
be  had  at  Berlitz,  31,  boulevard  des  Italiens; 
Institut  du  Pantheon,  38,  rue  des  Ecoles; 
and  numerous  other  places. 

The  American  library  in  Paris,  10,  rue  de 
I’Elysee,  fills  a  real  student  need.  It  has 
books  in  English  and  French  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge,  a  large  library  of 
fiction, and  practically  all  current  periodicals. 
It  is  open  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning  to 
ten  in  the  evening.  Books  can  be  consulted 
informally  in  the  reading  room,  or  taken  out 
on  a  card.  This  privilege  of  borrowing  is  free 
to  American  students.  The  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Paris  are  very  valuable,  but 
the  formalities  attending  the  use  of  books 
are  rather  trying.  Various  student  organ¬ 
izations  (which  one  joins  for  a  nominal  fee) 
have,  among  other  advantages,  libraries 
with  circulation  privileges.  The  Association 
Generale  des  Etudiants,  13-15,  rue  de 
Bucherie,  caters  to  all  departments  of  the 
University;  the  Association  Corporative  des 
Etudiants  en  Medecine,  8,  rue  Dante,  to 
medical  students. 
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Books  are  sold  generally  in  paper  covers 
and  are  very  reasonably  priced.  They  can 
be  bought  both  new  and  second-hand.  Book 
stores  are  everywhere  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
particularly  about  the  Odeon,  and  on  boule¬ 
vard  St.  Germain. 

Beyond  the  horizon  of  his  studies,  the 
American  student  finds  himself  interested  in 
his  Parisian  compatriots;  in  the  charms  of  his 
Latin  Quarter;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Paris.  It  is 
almost  difficult  to  imagine  how  numerous  the 
Americans  are  in  Paris.  Hordes  can  be  seen 
day  after  day  in  the  large  sight-seeing  buses 
at  all  points  of  interest.  Besides  the  tour¬ 
ists,  there  are  many  Americans  here  more  or 
less  permanently  settled.  The  section  fa¬ 
vored  by  our  colony  is  the  pleasant  quarter 
of  Passy,  situated  along  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  The  Americans  of  Paris  have  organ¬ 
ized  numerous  active  associations  to  which 
American  students  are  always  most  cordially 
welcome.  There  is  the  Franco- American 
Social  Club,  6,  rue  Clavel;  the  Comite 
France-Amerique,  82,  Champs-Elysees;  the 
American  Women’s  Club,  27,  boulevard 
Malesherbes;  and  most  recently  organized 
the  Washington-Lafayette  Club.  Other  ad¬ 
dresses  of  interest  are: 

The  American  Hospital,  44,  rue  Chauveau, 
Neuilly  (visiting  hours  2:00-5:00  p.  m.), 
American  Church,  21,  rue  de  Berri,  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  32,  rue  Taitbout, 
American  Red  Cross,  44,  rue  de  Chevreuse, 
American  Legion,  10,  rue  de  I’Elysee, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  46,  rue  de  Province,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
33,  Rue  Caumartin,  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  15,  Rue  de  Scribe,  American  Embassy, 
5,  rue  de  Chaillot,  American  Passport 
Bureau,  7,  rue  de  Tilaitt,  and  American 
Consulate  General,  1,  rue  des  Italiens. 

There  are  four  newspapers  in  English 
published  daily:  the  Evening  Telegram,  and 
the  Paris  editions  of  the  London  Daily  M ail, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  New  York 
Herald.  Besides,  there  is  quite  an  elaborate 
illustrated  weekly,  the  Paris  Review. 

The  American  is  regarded  most  highly  and 
his  wishes  are  catered  to  everywhere.  The 
tourist  is  surprised  by  the  ease  with  which 


he  gets  along  in  Paris.  The  Parisians  since 
the  war  have  become  intensely  interested  in 
English.  At  the  Sorbonne  there  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Debating  Club  composed  of  French 
students,  that  meets  every  Monday  evening. 
The  one  act  plays  recently  presented  by  the 
Anglo-American  “Little  Theatre  of  Paris” 
were  favorably  received;  and  the  presenta¬ 
tions  of  Hackett  in  Shakespeare  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  capacity  audiences. 

The  American,  how^ever,  should  watch  his 
step  in  all  financial  matters.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Europeans  as  simple,  generous, 
rich,  reckless  of  money — and  many  there 
are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  good 
nature. 

The  geographical  limits  of  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter  are  somewhat  indefinite,  but  one  may  say 
that  it  extends  from  the  Seine  to  the  boule¬ 
vard  Montparnasse,  and  from  the  rue 
Monge  to  the  rue  de  Rennes.  All  the 
schools  are  grouped  here,  the  Sorbonne,  the 
College  de  France,  Academie  de  Beaux  Arts, 
the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
mines,  oceanography,  and  all  the  others.  In 
passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Sorbonne  was  originally  a  school  of  the¬ 
ology  and  gets  its  name  from  Robert  of  Sor¬ 
bonne,  chaplain  of  Louis  IX,  who  founded 
the  institution.  Besides  the  schools,  the 
publishing  firms  are  all  centered  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  and  many  of  the  principal  hospitals. 
The  Parisians  proudly  call  it  Le  cerveau  du 
monde. 

The  Latin  Quarter  ow  es  much  of  its  charm 
to  its  adornments — the  Garden  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  with  its  museum,  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  Musee  Cluny.  It  has,  too,  its  theatres — 
the  Odeon,  the  Vieux  Colombier,  and  the 
Cluny.  Its  highw^ay.  Boulevard  St.  Michel 
— “Boul.  Miche”  in  students’  argot — rivals 
the  grand  boulevards  in  the  gaiety  of  its 
crowds  and  cafes.  The  Latin  Quarter  is  a 
life  complete.  Like  Montmartre,  it  has  its 
cabarets  (the  Grillon,  the  Noctambules)  and 
its  dance  halls  (Bal  Bullier,  till  midnight, 
Gypsy  Bar  till  dawn). 

Paris,  with  its  most  diverse  elements  has 
accomplished  what  almost  every  other  me- 
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tropolis  has  found  impossible — the  creation 
of  a  true  university  atmosphere  in  its  midst. 
Among  the  many  factors  that  have  made 
this  spirit  are  the  intensity  of  its  intellectual 
life  (nearly  10,000  students  in  all  branches 
from  all  parts  of  the  world),  the  beauty  of 
its  buildings  and  the  charm  of  its  environs, 
and,  perhaps  of  most  importance,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  mighty  past  and  the  momentum  of 
a  brilliant  present.  Everywhere  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  are  memorials  of  great  men  of 
France — Claude  Bernard,  Pasteur,  Larrey, 
Broca,  Pelletier,  and  innumerable  others. 

The  Parisian  student  on  the  whole  works 
hard  and  seriously.  He  studies  all  day,  and 
in  the  evening  talks  things  over  in  the  agree¬ 
able  atmosphere  of  a  cafe  terrasse.  His  ex¬ 
aminations,  when  they  come,  are  oral.  The 
recreation  periods,  in  their  turn,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  wonderful  abandon  and  spon¬ 
taneity,  be  it  a  post  examination  celebration 
in  a  “Boul.  Miche”  cafe  with  gaily  decor¬ 
ated  laboratory  gowns;  or  the  annual  fete 
of  the  Bal  des  Quatz  Arts,  bringing  back 
Carthage  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  with  a 
color  and  elan  that  suggests  the  intrinsic 
histrionic  genius  of  the  nation.  The  student 
affairs  generally  last  till  midnight,  but  on 
days  of  fete,  by  special  dispensation,  they 
continue  till  dawn.  The  students  zealously 
take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  and  the 
dances  do  not  cease  till  the  sun  is  up  in  the 
sky.  In  spring  and  summer,  the  student 
societies  organize  many  country  excursions, 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University, 
reduced  railway  rates  are  secured. 

A  good  deal  of  student  energy  goes  of 
course,  to  more  serious  functions.  There 
are  numerous  University  teas  and  receptions. 
There  are,  too,  societies  in  every  imaginable 
field,  even  a  royalist  society  L’Action 
Frangaise.  This  group  is  very  well  organ¬ 
ized,  has  a  student  paper,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  royalist  political  party  that  is  still  active 
in  France. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is 
Montparnasse,  where  is  the  artist  colony. 
Artists  and  art  schools  are  very  numerous. 
This  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  always 


full  of  easels.  In  the  rue  de  Grande  Chau- 
miere  are  curious  informal  schools,  where 
one  has  the  use  of  a  model  at  the  price  of 
one  franc  a  session.  In  the  neighboring 
shops  one  can  always  pick  up  discarded  oil 
paintings  at  a  few  francs  apiece.  The  Cafe 
Rotonda  nearby  is  the  headquarters  of  Amer¬ 
ican  “Bohemians”  of  Paris,  artists  and 
otherwise.  Here  one  can  recognize  our 
bob-haired  compatriots  of  Greenwich  Village 
in  the  process  of  perfecting  their  education. 

To  the  American  student,  the  theaters  of 
Paris  are  a  never  ceasing  wonder — their 
number,  variety,  and  character.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  learn  French  may  be  to  read 
a  play  one  evening  and  see  its  production  the 
next.  The  theater  prices  are  very  reason¬ 
able,  but  the  students  rarely  pay  full  rates. 
Many  theaters  allow  them  a  reduction  on 
presentation  of  their  card  of  matriculation. 
Besides  this,  pieces  that  have  run  for  some 
time,  spread  reduced  rate  tickets  broadcast. 
These  billets  defaveur  are  found  in  the  shops 
and  student  societies.  Moreover,  for  twelve 
francs  one  can  subscribe  to  an  agency  that 
will  mail  one  these  billets  de  faveur  for  most 
theaters  every  month  for  a  year. 

Opportunities  for  exercise  in  Paris  are 
many.  Tennis  and  cycling  are  particularly 
in  favor.  One  can  row  very  enjoyably  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  museums  of  Paris  will  be  of  ceaseless 
interest  to  the  student.  Likewise  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  really  be  able  to  enjoy  the  environs 
of  Paris  that  the  hectic  tourist  never  sees — 
Chantilly,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  St.  Cloud, 
Robinson,  and  the  like. 

In  closing,  we  may  say  that  the  more  of 
France  you  know,  the  better  French  you 
speak,  the  more  you  will  get  out  of  France 
and  the  French.  Identify  yourself  with  the 
French  somewhat  while  you  are  there.  Read 
not  only  the  French  dailies,  but  follow  the 
stage,  say,  with  “Comedia”;  get  the  gossip 
(for  example,  “Les  On  Dit”);  buy  an  oc¬ 
casional  humorous  sheet,  as  “Le  Pelican.” 
In  short,  when  in  France,  read,  think,  smile, 
and  laugh  with  the  French ! 


ENGLISH  IN  A  COOPERATIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Rowena  Keith  Kbte« 


ONE  of  the  most  recent  developments 
in  high  school  education  is  the 
“Cooperative”  Commercial  or  Sales¬ 
manship  Course,  By  this  plan  the  pupils, 
during  the  last  one  or  two  years  of  their 
course,  are  assigned  in  alternate  weeks  to 
regular  paid  positions  outside  school.  Two 
pupils  hold  one  position  and  the  school  work 
given  in  the  “A”  week  is  repeated  for  the 
“B”  week.  Naturally  every  problem  of 
economy  of  time  in  teaching  is  accentuated 
in  such  a  school.  With  the  plan  in  general 
this  article  is  not  concerned,  but  with  the 
special  question: 

Can  English  in  a  Cooperative  High  School 
be  both  a  fitting  for  business  life  and  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  fondness  for  reading — a  source 
of  pleasure  for  leisure  hours? 

At  Haaren  High  School  we  think  we  are 
approximating  that  goal.  From  the  little 
beginners,  who  have  to  be  urged  to  write 
presentable  “absence  notes,”  right  up 
through  the  haughty.  Cooperating  Seniors, 
every  class  is  writing  business  letters  of  one 
sort  or  another.  They  are  of  every  sort — 
orders,  sales  letters,  collection  letters,  but 
usually  with  an  adaptation  to  the  pupils’ 
own  experience.  When  the  school  paper  is 
about  to  appear,  “Sales  Letters”  in  its  be¬ 
half  must  be  written,  such  as  those  to  alumni, 
urging  them  to  subscribe.  W’^hen  class  dues 
are  under  discussion,  the  class  in  collection 
letters  practises  writing  a  dunning  letter  to 
an  absent  pupil.  But  only  the  seniors  take 
orders  from  teachers  and  outside  acquain¬ 
tances  for  the  writing  of  actual  letters  to 
be  used  by  those  who  give  the  order.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  teachers  found  in  the  in¬ 
coming  letter  boxes  personal  letters  from 
individual  members  of  the  senior  class  in¬ 
viting  them  to  lay  before  the  class  their 
problems.  One  typical  letter  of  this  sort 
follows : 


Haaren  High  School 
Hubert  &  CoUiiter  Streets 
New  York  City 
November  2,  1929 

Miss  Maude  McCain 
Haaren  High  School 
New  York  City 

My  Dear  Miss  McCain: 

The  senior  class  is  just  wondering  how  you  dispose 
of  the  many  problems  that  come  to  your  desk  daily! 
Have  you  not  some  correspondence  which  we  can 
take  care  of  for  you? 

We  have  decided  upon  a  plan  by  which  we  can 
take  care  of  some  of  your  correspondence  both  to 
your  and  our  advantage.  It  will  give  us  the 
necessary  practical  experience  in  writing  good 
business  letters  and  in  turn  will  save  you  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

If  you  should  have  any  letters  you  would  like  to 
have  us  write  for  you,  just  call  on  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  Senior  class,  to  do  them.  After  getting  all 
details  together  I  will  submit  them  to  the  class, 
and  we  will  proceed  with  the  letter  for  you,  which 
when  completed,  is  submitted  to  you  in  type¬ 
written  form  for  your  signature. 

If  convenient  to  you  will  you  kindly  inform  me 
before  Friday,  November  4th,  of  any  work  you 
wish  us  to  do.  I  am  in  the  “B  Section  Group.” 
in  room  504,  Class  8,  and  will  be  in  school  the 
week  of  November  15th. 

We  are  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  serve  you ! 

Respectfully  yours. 


for  the  Senior  Class 

The  response  was  immediate  and  gratify¬ 
ing.  Many  teachers  were  willing  to  state 
to  the  pupils  who  had  written  to  them  just 
what  letter  they  wished  composed,  and  a 
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group  of  seniors  was  then  assigned  to  the 
composition  of  each  letter. 

Next  day  they  read  to  the  class  their 
several  versions  and  criticisms  were  made. 
Often  they  were  advised  to  combine  the 
beginning  of  one  with  the  end  of  another. 
Then  they  were  sent  to  one  corner  of  the 
room  to  make  a  “revised  version,”  while  the 
class  considered  the  “problem”  of  another 
group.  In  this  way  were  written  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  speaker  for  assembly,  a  letter  to  the 
supply  department  asking  for  changes  in 
lockers,  a  circular  letter  to  employment 
managers  recommending  the  cooperative 
plan,  a  form  letter  for  parents  of  pupils 
deficient  in  one  subject,  etc.  The  letter  to 
employment  managers  follows: 

November  10,  1922. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  this  is  a  time  of  industrial  depression,  when 
available  positions  are  few  and  hard  to  find,  you 
are  probably  compelled  to  pay  less  than  you  form¬ 
erly  did,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  have  efficient 
service.  Our  cooperative  plan  will  solve  your 
problem. 

Our  system  is  this: — Two  pupils  are  given  the 
one  position.  While  one  is  in  school,  the  other 
is  at  work.  The  fact  that  two  girls  are  given  one 
position  will  not  hinder  their  progress,  as  the  one 
pupil  leaves  the  work  in  condition  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  other. 

The  cooperative  plan  offers  pupils  who  are 
trained  both  theoretically  and  practically.  They 
learn  to  think  rapidly  and  waste  less  time  than 
other  beginners  on  account  of  their  .school  train¬ 
ing.  The  work  they  have  in  school  makes  them 
more  fit  for  the  positions  they  hold  than  other 
students  who  leave  school  to  work  full  time.  The 
average  demand  of  wages  runs  from  $10  to  $15  a 
week.  These  wages  are  as  low  and  most  times 
lower  than  those  you  pay  your  regular  workers. 
And  you  are  getting  a  girl  or  boy  with  a  high 
school  education,  one  who  knows  what  reliability 
means,  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  his 
work  accurately  and  intelligently. 

Our  cooperative  plan  will  pay  you.  Try  it 
and  find  out  if  it  will.  If  you  wish  to  make  use 
of  our  cooperative  pupils  in  your  concern,  you 
may  call  up  Canal  4136  and  ask  for  Mr.  Williams 


or  me,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  send  you 
an  applicant  immediately. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Meanwhile,  several  pupils  had  obtained 
orders  from  outside.  A  dentist  asked  for  a 
collection  letter  for  a  particularly  diflScult 
case;  a  baker  asked  for  a  courteous  letter  of 
reply  to  firms  offering  him  substitute  flours; 
a  small  newspaper  asked  for  a  series  of  three 
collection  letters  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  advertisers.  The  letters  were  written 
and  favorable  comment  was  promptly  re¬ 
ceived.  The  dentist  obtained  a  settlement 
and  the  baker  sent  out  his  letter  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Imagine  the  delight  of  the 
seniors  upon  finding  themselves  successful 
secretaries. 

The  following  are  the  letters  for  the  baker 
and  the  dentist : 

New  York  City 
October  28,  1922 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Although  I  realize  that  your  substitute  flour,  to 
which  you  call  my  attention  in  your  recent  letter, 
is  of  very  high  grade  of  its  kind,  it  would  not  be 
of  use  to  me  in  my  present  business. 

The  trade  to  which  I  cater  will  buy  only  articles 
made  from  the  best  wheat  flour  of  top  or  fancy 
patents  which  has  gone  through  the  finest  milling 
process.  Since  the  keynote  of  my  business  is 
“QUALITY”,  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  sub¬ 
stitute  flour  such  as  yours.  Such  flour,  I  find, 
cannot  stand  the  temperature  which  is  required 
for  baking  in  summer  and  bread  made  with  it 
sours.  This  is  the  real  test  of  substitute  flour 
because  no  one  will  buy  sour  wheat  bread. 

I  realize,  of  course,  the  value  of  your  product  to 
certain  kinds  of  business  and  thank  you  for  your 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
November  23,  1921 

Mrs.  - 

1648  - 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  recently  had  some  work  done  by  me.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  was  satisfactory,  because  you  have 
not  returned  for  any  adjustments. 

Several  duplicates  of  the  enclosed  statement  have 
been  sent  you  on  different  occasions.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  receive  them  or  they  have  been  over¬ 
looked;  nevertheless  the  debt  still  remains. 

If  for  any  special  reason  you  find  it  impossible  to 
mail  me  the  complete  amount,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  consult  me  in  regard  to  special 
terms  of  payment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

hre/hhe 

But  all  this  is  on  the  business  side. 
What  of  the  fondness  for  reading?  Are  the 
boys  and  girls  to  become  mere  wage-earners 
without  the  sources  of  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  culture?  It  is  to  answer  this  question 
that  the  printed  reading  list  for  every  pupil 
has  been  devised.  In  this  pamphlet  a  cen¬ 
tral  topic  is  suggested  for  each  grade  and  the 
books  listed  are  partly  in  line  wdth  that  cen¬ 
tral  topic. 

The  interest  of  the  first  term  centers  in 
stories  of  chivalry.  Such  books  as  Tappan’s 
Robin  Hood,  Lang’s  Red  Book  of  Heroes, 
Lanier’s  Boys'  King  Arthur  and  volumes  of 
ballads  are  recommended  for  reading  and 
furnish  delightful  matter  for  oral  reports. 
Those  who  are  ready  for  it  read  Ivanhoe,  but 
the  class  is  not  dragged  through  it  chapter 
by  chapter  as  a  task. 

For  the  other  terms,  “central  interest” 
are  as  follows : 

Second  Term:  Myths  and  Short  Stories. 
Third  Term:  Shakespeare’s  Comedies 

and  Biography. 

Fourth  Term:  American  Fiction  and 
Poetry. 


Fifth  Term:  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and 
Essays. 

Sixth  Term:  Nineteenth  Century 

Novels. 

SeventhTerm:  Twentieth  Century  Novels. 

Eighth  Term :  Shakespeare  Tragedy  and 
Modern  Drama. 

At  the  same  time,  other  reading  suitable 
to  the  pupils’  age  is  suggested,  each  term, 
so  that  the  craving  for  fiction  is  always  sat¬ 
isfied  and  poetry  and  non-fiction  are  repre¬ 
sented  every  year.  Every  pupil  records  his 
entire  reading  list  for  the  term,  w'hether 
chosen  by  himself  or  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  grade.  The  teacher  then  at¬ 
tempts  to  guide  the  pupil  in  line  with  his  or 
her  -special  tastes  to  a  better  grade  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  boy  devoted  to  detective  tales 
may  be  led  into  Dumas  or  Cooper.  The 
girl  who  likes  only  boarding  school  stories 
finds  in  Tembarom  an  easy  transition  to  adult 
literature,  and  often  passes  from  this  to 
George  Eliot  or  Jane  Austen.  The  seniors 
are  deep  in  modern  dramas.  Class  periods 
are  devoted  to  oral  reports  and  discussions 
on  plays  by  Galsw^orthy,  Barrie,  etc.  These 
they  compare  as  to  structure  with  Hamlet, 
which  all  have  read,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
with  moving  picture  scenarios.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  term,  “dramatic  climax”  and 
explanation  of  the  “forces”  in  Hamlet,  each 
member  of  the  class  was  asked  to  write  an 
impromptu  paragraph  explaining  in  terms 
of  “forces”  the  climax  of  some  modern  play 
read  outside  of  class.  The  answers  in  many 
cases  show’ed  ability  to  apply  principles 
independently.  Two  answers  are  given 
below: 

Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Drinkwater. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  play  showing  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  his  nomination  for 
President  till  his  assassination,  there  are  two  sets 
of  forces:  Abraham  Lincoln,  representing  the 
North,  and  the  southern  representatives  and  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  jealousy  in  his  cabinet,  repre¬ 
senting  the  force  of  the  South.  The  slavery 
question  is  also  a  force  in  the  southern  cause. 
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The  force!  in  detail  that  enable  Lincoln  to 
fight  to  save  the  Union  are:  his  own  mind  and  be¬ 
lief  that  slavery  is  wrong  and  that  the  Union  must 
be  saved,  his  love  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  and 
his  desire  to  save  the  people  from  civil  war,  his 
actual  experience  with  slaves  which  gave  him  a 
good  idea  of  the  slavery  question  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  slaves  worked. 

The  forces  that  prompt  the  South  to  go  to  the 
point  of  war  are:  the  belief  that  slavery  was  not 
wrong,  that  slavery  was  necessary  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  that  it  was  one  of  their  rights,  and  that 
the  North  misimderstood  them. 

These  opposing  forces  meet  and  it  is  called  the 
climax.  In  Abraham  Lincoln  the  climax  is  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  declaration  of  war. 

Justice  by  Galsworthy. 

In  this  play  the  hero  is  imprisoned  for  having 
forged  a  check.  Justice  plays  her  part,  and  after 
he  leaves  his  cell,  he  discovers  that  it  is  hard  for 
a  man  to  lead  a  good  life  with  a  bad  record.  The 
result  is  that  he  commits  suicide.  We  have  here 
two  sets  of  forces:  Justice  and  the  Man.  The 
man  tries  to  be  honest  after  he  has  been  punished, 
but  Justice  (as  we  call  it)  pursues  him.  His  many 
attempts  to  be  good  lead  up  to  this  climax.  Be¬ 
cause  the  turning  point  is  against  the  hero,  and 
he  dies,  we  call  it  a  tragedy.  Justice  which  is 
supposed  to  be  fair  to  all,  is  not  so  in  this  play. 

The  seventh  term  pupils  find  twentieth 
century  novels  of  great  interest  following 
their  special  reading  of  nineteenth  century 
novels  in  the  previous  term. 

In  both  these  grades  the  subject  matter 
lends  itself  particularly  well  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  interest  through  oral  topics.  On 
one  day  several  pupils  who  are  reading  Jane 
Austen,  for  instance,  give  five-minute  re¬ 


ports  on  different  novels  by  her;  on  another 
day  a  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot. 
In  some  periods  selections  from  several  novels 
are  read  aloud,  after  brief  original  introduc¬ 
tions.  When  books  are  thus  recommended 
in  class  by  one  pupil  to  the  others,  they  be¬ 
come  far  more  popular  than  when  the 
teacher  alone  asserts  their  value. 

In  oral  topics,  moreover,  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  blending  commercial  and 
cultural  aims.  In  giving  a  “sales-talk”  on 
a  new  novel  or  a  current  magazine  the  pupil 
must  first  appreciate  that  which  he  has  to 
offer  and  the  aim  to  secure  attention,  inter¬ 
est,  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 
Naturally  many  pupils  are  very  awkward  in 
their  first  attempts  at  this  rather  diflBcult 
project,  but  through  frank  criticism  by  their 
class-mates  and  by  imitation  of  those  most 
successful,  they  are  sure  to  improve. 

Needless  to  say,  most  of  this  reading  has 
to  be  done  through  the  public  library,  for 
Haaren  is  a  new  school  and  has  practically 
no  library  of  its  own.  The  use  of  the  public 
library  for  this  purpose  presents  diflBculties, 
for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  the  books 
that  are  wanted,  but  the  effort  itself  is  valu¬ 
able  in  giving  to  the  pupils  the  ability  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  will  find  them  in 
later  years.  Intelligent  use  of  the  public 
library  as  a  supply  house  for  special  books 
desired  is  something  to  be  sought. 

Of  course  the  methods  in  such  a  school 
must  change  constantly  to  meet  new  needs 
as  they  arise,  but  that  English  in  the  school 
is  now  practical  and  pleasurable,  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  will  testify. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Robinson  G.  Jones 


The  government  of  the  United  States 
represents  organized  society.  Highly 
varied  forms  of  endeavor  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  preserve  life  and  provide  for  health 
and  happiness.  All  social  organizations 
have  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe  and 
exercise  discipline  and  maintain  order  to 
insure  social  stability.  It  has  been  the  aim 
and  hope  of  civilization  to  establish  justice 
and  to  render  secure  social  control  through 
law,  but,  thus  far,  the  ideal  has  failed  in 
achievement;  force  has  been  an  early  or  ul¬ 
timate  resort,  and  even  the  most  sanguine 
do  not  assume  that  peace  without  resort  to 
physical  encounter  is  even  approximately 
assured  under  present  conditions.  Those 
who  are  thoughtful  about  our  times,  and  who 
are  aware  of  the  selfishness  present  and 
manifest,  believe  that  discipline  through 
stern  measures  must  be  maintained  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  whom  shall  the  disciplinary  power  be 
vested?  In  theory  ours  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  but  naturally  actual  leadership 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  are  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  mass  to  act  for  them.  If  it  be 
assured  that  the  leaders  are  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  integrity,  then  society,  no  doubt,  would, 
through  these  leaders,  proceed  in  stabilized 
organization  and  in  peace.  That  condition 
is  not  assured  to-day.  Education  is  not 
suflSciently  widespread  to  settle  our  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  through  the  agency  of  rea¬ 
son,  and,  pending  that  ideal  time  and  state 
of  living,  it  would  seem  expedient  and  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  augment  the  group  of 
leaders  by  a  much  larger  body  of  male 
society  adequately  prepared  to  exercise 
delegated  controlling  power.  The  educa¬ 
tion  that  has  produced  this  group  at  present 
consists  in  mental  discipline  which  renders 
the  mind  alert  and  active  in  dealing  with 
daily  affairs — commercial,  industrial,  social. 


and  domestic.  A  fundamental  knowledge 
of  natural  resources,  economic  law,  and 
something  of  the  technique  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  offered,  and  finally,  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  are  studied  in  the  abstract  in  history, 
sociology,  and  civics. 

Military  training  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  laboratory  adjunct  to  social  education, 
as  science,  the  liberal  arts,  commerce,  and 
industry  are  reduced  to  practical  application 
in  the  laboratory,  library,  counting  room, 
and  shop.  Military  training  is  a  motivating 
agency  in  social  education,  as  are  the  labora¬ 
tories  in  science,  the  arts,  and  industry. 
Military  training  has  not  enjoyed  the  careful 
analysis,  development,  and  execution  prac¬ 
tised  in  other  laboratories,  and  for  this  good 
and  suflBcient  reason,  it  is  brought  before  us 
to  justify  its  demand  upon  the  time  and 
effort  of  high  school  students.  Too  much  of 
military  training  has  consisted  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  parade,  and  tactics.  Military 
training  at  its  best  is  closely  associated  with 
the  theory  of  government  and  the  nature 
and  observance  of  law.  Correlated  study  of 
economic  and  social  welfare  may  well  be 
profitable  in  results.  Military  training,  no 
doubt,  has  suffered  in  organization,  man¬ 
agement,  environment,  and  inspiration.  Let 
these  factors  be  improved  before  sentence  is 
imposed. 

Military  training,  at  its  best,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  supplies  power  to  the  arm  of  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  and  discipline,  by  which 
the  preservation  of  our  experiment  in  de¬ 
mocracy  is  safeguarded.  Surely  the  time 
when  law  and  order  may  be  conserved  with¬ 
out  fear  of  physical  power  is  not  in  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect.  Military  training  can  enhance 
the  influence  of  the  intelligent  group  in  soci¬ 
ety,  and,  if  safety  be  not  found  in  this  body  and 
its  balanced  education^  we  may  well  inquire 
where  permanence  of  government  maybe  taught. 
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The  arguments  presented  in  fav’or  of 
military  training  are  of  common  knowledge 
to  thinking  people.  It  makes  for  discipline 
of  mind  and  body.  It  contributes  to  alert¬ 
ness  in  receiving  orders,  and  to  definiteness 
and  dispatch  in  their  execution.  It  affords 
exercise  and  bodily  development.  Its  every 
influence  is  designed  to  promote  self  respect, 
regard  for  the  authority  of  organized  gov¬ 
ernment,  loyalty  to  our  country,  and  a 
wholesome  and  dignified  respect  for  law, 
order,  and  organization. 

Of  all  the  objections  urged  against  mili¬ 
tary  training  the  one  of  most  force,  no  doubt, 
is  that  the  power  thus  created  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  support  the  abuse  of  law^  or  to  en¬ 
force  unjust  law’s.  Such  an  argument  is  no 
part  of  this  discussion.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  adult  population  of  our 
country  to  create  law’s,  to  make  justice 
possible,  and  to  protect  our  courts  in  ad¬ 
ministering  justice.  Our  law’s  and  their 
administration  are  the  creation  of  our  own 
franchise,  and  the  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  youth  must  not  be  withheld  or 
restricted  because  the  adult  is  remiss  in  the 
acceptance  of  his  social  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  is  the  more  reason  to  bolster 
the  courage  and  integrity  of  a  weak  citizenry, 
that  another  generation  may  be  improved! 

Military  training  should  become  a  definite 
part  of  our  high  school  curriculum  under  the 
direct  management  of  competent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  instructors  who  will  give  it  the 
standing  that  it  deserves  through  their 
warm  and  energetic  support.  These  in¬ 
structors  should  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  army  personnel,  care 
being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  those  who. 


by  training,  experience,  and  personality, 
are  best  fitted  for  this  branch  of  service. 
The  Government  also  should  furnish  the 
necessary  material  equipment,  including 
arms,  clothing,  and  other  paraphernalia. 
The  success  of  military  training  must  de¬ 
pend  directly  upon  the  inspiration  and 
management  of  the  school  officials  and  in¬ 
structors  who  are  responsible  for  it,  and  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  observation, 
direction,  and  care  as  any  other  branch  of 
education. 

With  this  sort  of  organization,  military 
training  should  produce  a  dignified  and 
graceful  bearing,  a  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  physique,  a  respect  for  au¬ 
thority  and  organized  government,  prompt¬ 
ness  and  precision  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  an  understanding  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  civilization.  This  last  achievement 
should  include  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  which  produced  ancient  civilization, 
the  part  force  of  arms  played  in  its  crea¬ 
tion,  w’hy  that  civilization  declined,  why 
the  “Dark  Ages”  follow’ed  the  wonder¬ 
ful  development  in  Greece  and  Rome,  how 
the  search  for  w’isdom  and  scientific  truth 
brought  about  the  present  era,  in  which  the 
ancient  civilization  has  been  far  surpassed 
by  the  building  of  a  social  fabric  w’ith  ex¬ 
alted  ideals  through  which  liberty,  justice, 
refinement,  high  character,  health,  and  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  are  the  chief  aims  sought. 
These  are  the  things  that  must  be  taught 
and  understood,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  created  a  patriotic  citizenry  that  will 
defend  this  civilization  against  foes  without 
and  traitors  within. 
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PROJECT  TANGENTIALS 

William  C.  Ruedigeb 


The  fact  that  the  project  idea  in  its 
original  meaning  is  not  applicable  to 
the  teaching  of  the  academic  subjects 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  interesting, 
yet  confusing,  tangential  developments. 
As  used  in  agricultural  education,  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  reference  to  the  use  of  productive 
activities  for  teaching  purposes.  The  pupil 
studies  field  crops  through  the  production  of 
an  acre  of  corn,  horticulture  through  the 
care  of  an  orchard,  and  stockraising  through 
the  care  from  infancy  to  maturity  of  one  or 
more  animals.  In  each  case  something  of 
objective  significance  is  produced.  A  gen¬ 
uine  vocational  activity,  somewhat  circum¬ 
scribed  perhaps,  is  used  for  educative  pur¬ 
poses.  When  w'e  come  to  the  academic 
subjects  this  idea  of  a  project  is  not  so  easily 
realized.  In  reading,  in  arithmetic,  in 
geography,  and  in  history  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  pupil  to  produce  something  of  inherent 
significance,  something  that  society  values 
regardless  of  personal  sentiment.  This  is 
because  these  subjects,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
ends  in  life,  but  means;  they  serve  as  tools 
in  the  achievement  of  objective  undertak¬ 
ings  and  do  not  in  themselves  constitute 
such  undertakings.  This  is  true  for  all  save 
only  the  constructive  scholar  and  the  re¬ 
search  specialist. 

This  difficulty,  however,  has  not  kept 
enthusiasts  from  entangling  the  term  proj¬ 
ect  with  the  teaching  of  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  They  have  done  this  by  attempting 
to  change  either  the  original  idea  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  or  the  traditional  constitution  of  the 
curriculum.  Kilpatrick,  Stevenson,  and  a 
few  others  have  defined  the  term  project 
with  subjective  rather  than  objective  signi¬ 
ficance.  Kilpatrick  says : 

We  understand  the  term  project  to  refer  to 
any  unit  of  purposeful  experience,  any  instance 


of  purposeful  activity  where  the  dominating  pur¬ 
pose,  as  an  inner  urge,  (1)  fixes  the  aim  of  the 
action,  (2)  guides  its  process,  and  (3)  furnishes  its 
drive,  its  inner  motivation.' 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  he  distin¬ 
guishes  four  types  of  projects  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  experiences  in  which  this  dominating 
purpose  is  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  effect.  (2)  Pur¬ 
poseful  enjoying  or  appropriation  of  an  expe¬ 
rience.  A  boy  will  see  and  enjoy  fireworks,  or  a 
circus,  or  a  parade  of  soldiers.  (3)  One  in  which 
the  dominating  purpose  is  to  solve  a  problem,  to 
unravel  and  so  compose  some  intellectual  en¬ 
tanglement  or  difficulty.  (4)  Experiences  in 
which  the  purpose  is  to  acquire  some  item  or 
degree  of  knowledge  or  skill. 

Obviously  Kilpatrick  recognizes  as  many 
types  of  projects  as  he  recognizes  varieties  of 
subject-matter.  This  is  natural,  for  he 
makes’the  meaning  of  the  term  broad  enough 
to  include  all  active,  motivated  learning. 

Stevenson  says:  “A  project  is  a  problema¬ 
tic  act  carried  to  completion  in  its  natural 
setting.”^  The  only  term  not  clear  here 
is  “natural  setting.”  By  this  Stevenson 
means  merely  that  the  problem  in  hand  is 
real  and  significant  to  the  pupil.  When  this 
is  understood,  the  complete  agreement  of 
Stevenson’s  conception  with  that  of  Kil¬ 
patrick  is  evident. 

The  trouble  with  this  conception  of  the 
project  is  that  it  includes  too  much.  In¬ 
stead  of  designating  a  specific  advance  in 
educational  practice,  as  is  done  by  the  pro¬ 
ject  in  agricultural  education,  the  term  is 
made  synonymous  with  vitalized  teaching 
in  general.  The  emphasis  is  placed,  not 
on  a  type  of  objective  achievement,  but  on 
subjective  motive  and  activity.  This  merely 
substitutes  one  term  for  another  and  leaves 

^Teachert  College  Record,  Sept.,  1921  (Vol.  XXII,  p.  283.J 

^Stevenson,  The  Projectiee  Method,  p.  43. 
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us  where  we  have  been  for  many  years.  For 
a  generation  or  more  this  conception  has 
been  known  as  the  problem-solving  method, 
motivation,  or  the  doctrine  of  interest.  On 
the  side  of  method,  this  is  the  conception 
that  Froebel,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau, 
Montaigne,  and  the  sense  realists  were  after 
and  measurably  overtook.  In  taking  up 
cudgels  for  it  under  the  new  term  of  project 
method,  its  defenders  are  merely  continuing 
the  battle  against  the  ever-present  formaliz¬ 
ing  tendency  in  education,  the  battle  against 
pedagogical  dryrot.  This  is  important,  as 
important  as  the  weekly  sermon,  but  to 
identify  the  term  project  with  it  is  confus¬ 
ing.  It  obscures  the  specific  advance  for 
which  the  project  as  a  teaching  device 
should  stand. 

Vitalized  teaching,  with  which  the  term 
project  method  is  here  being  confused,  is  a 
complex  concept  that  has  to  be  analyzed 
into  its  elements  if  clearness  is  to  be  gained 
and  progress  registered.  From  the  teacher’s 
standpoint  the  elements  involved  are  mo¬ 
tivation,  or  the  appreciation  of  worth,  the 
response  of  the  pupil  in  the  act  of  learning, 
and  the  question  of  means  of  enlisting  and 
realizing  this  response. 

The  theory  of  motivation  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  and  psychologists  have 
familiarized  us  with  the  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  physical  aspects  of  response,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  the  discovery  or  in¬ 
vention  of  additional  devices  for  enlisting 
the  responses  of  pupils  in  vital  ways.  It  is 
here  that  the  contribution  of  the  teaching 
project  lies.  This  is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
new  and  vital  way  of  enlisting  the  activity 
of  the  learner.  Implicitly  we  have  no  doubt 
had  the  fact  for  some  time,  especially  in 
manual  training  where  the  making  of  useful 
things  has  long  held  a  place,  but  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  the  use  of  the  project  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education  to  make  this  device  explicit 
and,  therefore,  specifically  available  for 
extension  in  practice. 

Another  attempt  to  side-step  the  difficulty 
of  finding  real  projects  in  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects  consists  in  broadening  the  meaning  of 
the  term  so  as  to  include,  not  only  objective 


achievements  of  significance,  but  all  con¬ 
struction  work  whatsoever.  This  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Parker  in  a  description  of 
historical  construction  projects  published  in 
the  Elementary  School  Journal  for  January, 
1922.  A  castle  and  fortified  town  were  con¬ 
structed  out  of  cardboard  by  a  fifth-grade 
class  which  was  studying  the  Feudal  Age  in 
European  history. 

The  children  had  read  the  stories  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur  and  other  knights,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
life  in  town  and  castle.  On  the  basis  of  this  read¬ 
ing,  they  planned  an  imaginary  medieval  town 
and  castle.  .  .  .  They  then  constructed  the 

walls  and  buildings  from  cardboard  coated  with 
a  preparation  of  flour  and  salt  to  resemble  stone. 
Certain  parts  were  colored  with  coffee,  crater 
colors,  etc. 

The  next  fifth-grade  class  which  worked  on  this 
project  constructed  a  historical  castle  instead  of 
an  imaginary  one.  They  chose  the  castle  of 
Kenilworth  and  from  books  of  travel,  encyclope¬ 
dias,  etc.,  obtained  the  details  of  its  construction. 

This  conception  of  the  project,  instead  of 
shifting  the  basic  meaning  to  subjective  atti¬ 
tude,  merely  omits  the  aspect  of  objective 
significance.  Something  is  produced,  just 
as  is  done  in  agricultural  or  sewing  projects, 
but  the  thing  produced  has  no  inherent 
practical  worth.  It  is  produced  merely 
because  the  experience  of  producing  it  adds 
valuable  aspects  to  the  knowledge  gained 
and  supplies  motive  for  reading  and  re¬ 
search.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — con¬ 
struction  work  has,  in  fact,  long  held  an 
approved  and  honorable  place  in  teaching — 
but  it  seems  unwise  to  stretch  the  meaning 
of  project  to  cover  this  type  of  activity.  This 
is  detrimental  to  the  meaning  of  both  terms 
and  leads  to  confusion  in  practice. 

If  the  meaning  of  project  is  stretched  to 
include  mere  construction  work,  then  we 
should  divide  projects  into  two  classes:  (a) 
real  and  (b)  formal.  As  compared  with  the 
raising  of  an  acre  of  corn,  the  making  of  a 
castle  out  of  cardboard  is  not  a  real,  but  a 
formal  activity.  But  why  introduce  the 
term  “formal  project”  when  the  established 
term  “construction  work”  is  serving  the 
purpose  perfectly  well?  Wliile  it  is  granted 
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that  construction  work  comprises  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  effective  means  of  vitalizing  teach¬ 
ing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under  the 
designation  “project  teaching”  wasteful 
practices  are  now  frequently  indulged  in. 
In  the  scramble  to  be  in  the  prevailing 
pedagogical  style,  activities  are  chosen  and 
carried  out  at  great  length  that  have  but  a 
thread  of  connection  with  the  subject  taught 
and  that  lead  to  no  significant  achievements 
in  themselves.  Many  supervisors  are  in¬ 
cessantly  urging  their  teachers  to  use  the 
project  method  when  neither  they  nor  the 
teachers  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  teach¬ 
ing  by  projects  means. 

We  have  so  far  considered  two  variations 
of  the  project  idea  that  turn  upon  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  notion  itself.  If  we  must 
have  projects  in  the  academic  subjects,  this 
modification  is  necessary,  for  the  original 
idea  simply  will  not  apply.  But  there  is 
another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  that  is  to  do  away  with  the 
academic  curriculum.  Let  us  adopt  in  its 
place  a  project  curriculum!  The  basic  idea 
of  the  project  curriculum  consists  of  “the 
selection  of  a  major  project  for  each  grade  of 
the  elementary  school,  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  most  of  the  work  of  that 
grade  throughout  the  year.  Within  each 
major  project  arise  minor  projects  related 
to  the  major  purpose  providing  the  im¬ 
mediate  activities  which  make  up  the  daily 
work  of  the  respective  grades.” 

This  quotation  is  from  Professor  Bonser’s 
introduction  to  Margaret  E.  Wells’s  A  Proj¬ 
ect  Curriculum  (Lippincott,  1921).  In  the 
book  itself  Miss  Wells  presents  in  detail 
projects  for  the  first  three  grades.  The 
pupils  of  these  grades  started  the  work  by 
“playing  Fair,”  which  was  suggested  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  separate,  yet  interrelated 
projects.  The  third  grade  played  City; 
the  second  grade.  Store;  and  the  first  grade. 
Families.  With  these  projects  and  their 
ramifications,  the  work  in  reading,  writing, 
number,  etc.,  was  correlated.  That  is, 
the  primary  attention  of  the  children  was 


centred,  not  in  the  traditional  subjects  of  the 
school,  but  in  activities — in  this  case  play 
activities — and  the  traditional  subjects  were 
then  cultivated  as  needed. 

A  similar  idea  underlies  the  eurriculum  of 
the  University  Elementary  School  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  as  worked  out  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  Professor  Meriam.^  Instead  of  play 
activities,  which  may  vary  indefinitely  from 
school  to  school  and  teacher  to  teaeher, 
Meriam  centers  the  work  of  each  grade 
about  four  basic  interests.  These  are:  (1) 
observation,  or  a  study  of  the  environment ; 
(2)  play;  (3)  stories,  including  music  and  pic¬ 
tures;  and  (4)  handwork.  In  the  pursuit  of 
these  interests  the  traditional  school  subjects 
are  naturally  involved  and  the  pupils  learn 
them,  theoretically  at  least,  in  a  vital  and 
dynamie  way,  albeit  incidentally.  Be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  Meriam,  however,  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  generous  doses 
of  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
and  the  like,  when  these  seem  to  be  needed. 
Yet  if  the  experiment  of  Miss  Wells  may  be 
called  a  project  curriculum,  that  of  Meriam 
is  entitled  to  this  designation  still  more. 

From  the  standpoint  of  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  as  a  basis  for  vitalized  teaching, 
this  experiment  of  Meriam  is  profoundly 
interesting.  Life,  it  is  true,  consists  of  a 
variety  of  activities  or  projects  that  may  be 
grouped  into  strands  similar  to  the  four 
subdivisions  of  Meriam.  These  aetivities 
bear  no  obvious  resemblance  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects  of  the  school.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  the  activities  of  life  frequently  involve 
reading,  arithmetie,  geography,  physics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  they  cannot  be  pursued 
with  maximum  effect  without  a  mastery 
of  these  subjects.  The  school  subjects,  it 
seems,  represent  those  achievements  of  man, 
logically  organized,  that  serve  as  means  in 
mastering  the  activities  of  life.  We  have 
here  in  opposition  the  relatively  abstract 
and  systematic  studies  of  the  school  and  the 
concrete,  unsystematic  activities  of  life,  and 
the  question  is  asked,  which  of  these  should 
form  the  substance  of  the  curriculum? 

'See  Meriam,  J.  L.,  Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum,  World  Book 
Co.,  1920. 
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School  practice  to  date  has  undoubtedly 
given  the  answer  in  favor  of  the  school  sub¬ 
jects.  The  assumption  apparently  has  been 
that  life  itself  supplies  the  practice  of  living 
and  that  the  school  should  supplement, 
reinforce,  and  systematically  develop  those 
means  that  the  informal  activities  of  life 
cannot  adequately  develop.  This  seems 
sound  enough  in  theory,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  life  activities  and  school  work 
have  often  not  dovetailed  very  w^ell.  School 
work  has  worn  a  groove  of  its  owm  and  has 
gone  on  quite  unconscious  of  the  life  outside 
for  which  it  exists.  Too  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  self-sufficient,  lifeless  formal¬ 
ism  that  has  wasted  the  opportunity  of  the 
child.  Naturally  teachers  and  educators  of 
vision  have  rebelled  against  this  and  have 
concerned  themselves  with  means  of  vitaliz¬ 
ing  the  school  work.  Perhaps,  as  Meriam 
contends,  the  very  basis  of  the  curriculum  is 
WTong.  Perhaps  we  should  shift  the  basis 
of  the  curriculum  from  the  traditional  school 
subjects  to  the  activities  of  life  themselves. 
This,  it  would  seem,  would  insure  vitalized 
work,  for  the  activities  of  life  are  inherently 
interesting. 

But  when  w^e  attempt  seriously  to  move  in 
this  direction,  several  difficulties  stare  us  in 
the  face.  In  the  first  place,  life  activities 
cannot  be  successfully  corralled  and  placed 
in  the  environment  of  the  school.  When 
pursued  in  school,  such  activities  become  at 
best  only  pale  imitations  of  the  real  things  of 
life.  The  mere  mention  of  vocational  activi¬ 
ties,  political  activities,  and  home-making 
activities  is  sufficient  to  make  this  clear.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  make  us  pause,  for  we  are 
in  danger  of  entering  a  more  deadening 
formalism  than  the  one  from  wffiich  we  are 
trying  to  escape. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember 
that  the  work  of  the  school,  w'hile  getting  its 
sanctions  from  the  activities  of  life,  is  really 
not  concerned  immediately  with  these  activi¬ 
ties  at  all.  At  best,  these  activities  are 
only  means  when  it  comes  to  the  school. 
Were  it  otherwise,  schools  w^ould  not  be 
needed,  for  life  outside  would  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that 


the  school  has  evolved  to  develop  those 
knowledges,  attitudes,  and  acts  of  skill  that 
are  needed  in  life  but  that  are  not  adequately 
developed  there.  These  are  none  other 
than  the  traditional  subjects  of  study  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  university. 
It  is  these  that  are  the  immediate  concern 
of  the  school  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
around  this  fact.  Incidental  education  can 
no  doubt  develop  rule-of-thumb  skill  in  both 
vocational  and  non-vocational  activities, 
but  through  the  school  we  are  after  rational 
control  and  this  demands  an  approach  from 
the  side  of  systematized  knowledge  or 
science,  no  matter  how  closely  this  may  be 
connected  with  practice. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  a  proj¬ 
ect  curriculum,  or  a  curriculum  based  on 
life  activities,  is  a  cure-all  for  academic 
formalism.  At  best  such  a  curriculum  is 
only  another  means  of  attacking  and  vitali¬ 
zing  our  school  subjects,  and  unless  connec¬ 
tions  with  life  are  constantly  kept  in  view, 
immunity  from  formalism  is  not  assured. 
There  is  nothing  inherent  in  a  curriculum  of 
this  nature  that  insures  vitalization  any 
more  than  there  is  in  the  usual  curriculum. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  might  easily  be  argued. 
Subjects  like  reading,  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  physics  are  not  imita¬ 
tions  or  copies,  but  real  instruments  that 
find  varied  and  daily  uses.  A  teacher  should 
find  no  more  difficulty  in  teaching  these  sub¬ 
jects  dynamically  in  relation  to  their  uses 
than  he  should  in  teaching  them  incidentally 
through  pseudo-life  activities. 

Vitalized  teaching  is,  in  the  end,  far  more 
a  matter  of  the  teacher  than  any  particular 
mode  of  curriculum  organization.  This  is 
not  saying  that  an  archaic  curriculum  auto¬ 
cratically  administered  does  not  seriously 
interfere  wfith  vital  teaching;  it  is  merely 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  particular  cur¬ 
ricula  or  ingenious  devices  do  not  automatic¬ 
ally  insure  good  teaching — they  are  not  self 
operativ’^e.  Good  teaching  always  has  de¬ 
pended  and  alw^ays  will  depend  primarily  on 
the  insight,  resourcefulness,  and  professional 
skill  of  the  teacher  who  administers  the 
curriculum  or  uses  the  device. 
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A  National  about  time  that  pub-  urged  for  cleaning  and  improving  school 

Study  Week  school  authorities  insti-  buildings  and  grounds,  civic  and  patriotic 

tuted  a  national  study  week?  organizations,  junior  republics,  philan- 
It  might  possibly  be,  if  such  an  observance  thropic  clubs,  decoration  of  voting  places, 
were  inaugurated,  that  we  should  be  able  and  religious  instruction  under  school  aus- 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  regular  school  work  pices.  Contributions  have  been  asked  for 
of  the  year,  but  just  now  it  looks  as  if  all  our  the  Belleau  Wood  paemorial,  Foch  medal, 
time  would  soon  be  absorbed  with  “special  French  high  schools,  French  restoration, 
weeks  “  of  one  sort  or  another.  As  an  after-  restoration  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
math  of  the  War,  appeals  of  every  variety  Near  East  Relief,  Junior  Red  Cross,  a  bigger 
have  been  multiplied  ten  and  twentyfold.  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for  a  great 
Some  of  these  possess  considerable  merit,  variety  of  local  objects,  such  as  current 
but  many  are  a  downright  imposition,  and,  events  journals,  piano,  victrola,  motion- 
while  it  is  obvious  that  a  halt  should  be  picture  machine,  school  decorations,  reading 
called  somewhere,  it  has  become  increasingly  rooms,  hospitals,  and  charities.  Finally, 
difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  constantly  ex- 
To  mention  just  a  few  of  these  special  pected  to  conduct  essay  contests  on  safer 
activities,  educational  officials  have  dur-  highways,  better  roads,  state  attractions, 
ing  the  past  year  been  requested  by  local  history,  patriotism,  Americanization, 
various  organizations  to  ask  all  the  schools  service  of  the  American  Legion,  and  numer- 
to  devote  an  entire  week  in  each  case  ous  other  subjects. 

to  teaching  safety-first,  fire  prevention.  Some  of  these,  it  can  be  seen,  are  already 
national  education,  child  labor,  better  homes,  established  institutions  or  customs — partic- 
American  speech,  national  drama,  children’s  ularly  the  special  days,  and  most  of  the 
books,  thrift,  character  training,  Louvain  others  are  intended  by  their  sponsors  to  be- 
restoration,  cleaning  up,  national  songs,  come  permanent.  Some  of  the  activities  are 
garden  culture,  physical  training,  and  forest  most  worthy  and  represent  legitimate  school 
protection.  Similarly,  holidays  or  special  interests,  but  others  clearly  do  not.  Some 
exercises  have  now  been  declared  for  Labor  represent  purely  adult  interests,  or  belong 
Day,  Columbus  Day,  Armistice  Day,  Marne-  more  properly  to  other  institutions,  like  the 
LafayetteDay,  State  and  County  Fair  Days,  church  or  home,  or  to  some  other  civic  de- 
Christmas  School  Celebration,  Franklin  partment  than  the  schools,  such  as  that  of 
Day,  Lincoln  Day,  Washington’s  Birthday,  police,  fire,  or  public  safety.  Some,  while 
Grant  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Bird  most  commendable  in  themselves,  have  a 
Day,  Wildflower  Day,  Kindness-to-Animals  commercial  purpose,  and  the  great  mass  of 
Day,  Arbor  Day,  and  a  variety  of  occasions  all  these  calls  come  from  people  who  are  not 
peculiar  to  different  localities.  Campaigns,  charged  with  responsibility  for  public  edu- 
moreover,  have  been  undertaken  for  war  cation.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  special 
savings  stamps,  anti-tuberculosis,  relief  of  celebrations  contribute  greatly  to  the  wel- 
unemployment,  disarmament.  Junior  Red  fare  of  community  and  country,  and  through 
Cross,  health,  Americanization,  “drink-  proper  correlation  with  the  formal  studies, 
more-milk,”  and  careful  crossing  of  streets  may  be  made  to  give  vitality  and  point  to 
or  railroads,  and  for  bird,  tree,  fiowers,  classroom  instruction.  But  how  are  we  to 
canning,  garden,  poultry,  cattle,  and  pig  discriminate?  Which  activities  are  to  be  en- 
clubs.  Special  drives  are  continually  being  couraged  and  which  rejected?  Which  will 
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strengthen  and  which  weaken  real  educa-  and  the  subsequent  additions  of  North 
tion?  How  far  should  the  school  be  utilized  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Heights,  and 
as  a  public  welfare,  rather  than  an  educa-  other  contiguous  territory,  has  sprung  a 
tional,  institution?  At  what  point  does  the  variety  of  educational  problems  and  possibly 
educational  advantage  cease  and  exploita-  a  new  era  in  public  schools.  The  schools  of 
tion  begin?  Is  any  special  activity  worth  the  various  districts  differed  widely  in  tradi- 
more  than  the  regular  work  it  may  supplant,  tions,  customs,  and  methods,  and  were  alike 
and  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  them,  only  in  the  inadequacy  of  their  housing  and 
which  should  have  the  right  of  way?  equipment.  None  of  them  had  begun  to 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that  have  keep  pace  with  the  latest  advances  in  educa- 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  Commissioner  Clarence  tion,  and  confusion  was  rendered  “worse 
H.  Dempsey  of  Vermont,  who  has  been  the  confounded”  by  the  variety  of  policies  and 
first  to  stimulate  this  inquiry,  although  many  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  war.  To  meet  so 
others  have  had  misgivings.  He  wisely  con-  serious  a  situation,  the  Board  of  Education 
eludes  that  there  are  a  few  principles  that  took  heroic  measures.  They  sent  to  Massa- 
will  to  a  certain  extent  enable  one  to  pro-  chusetts  for  James  N.  Muir,  who  had  pre- 
mote  desirable  measures  and  reject  those  viously  made  his  name  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
which  detract  from  the  real  work  of  the  courageous,  wise,  and  energetic  superinten- 
school.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  no  dent,  paid  him  the  largest  salary  offered  any- 
advertising  or  commercial  activity  should  where  in  the  state  outside  of  Philadelphia 
ever  be  permitted  in  the  schools.  Sectarian,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  entrusted  him  abso- 
partisan,  or  controversial  propaganda  should  lutely  with  the  herculean  task.  They  fully 
also  be  excluded.  Nor,  in  general,  should  endorsed  his  policy  to  give  to  every  child  in 
schools  be  used  for  the  solicitation  of  Bethlehem  educational  opportunities  sec- 
money.  The  value  of  a  given  cause  to  the  ond  to  none  in  the  United  States,  cost  what- 
education  of  the  children,  and  not  solely  ever  it  might.  There  were,  of  course,  the 
its  own  worth,  should  determine  the  ex-  usual  complaints  of  reactionaries,  criticism 
pediency  of  adopting  it.  With  all  this  we  of  the  ignorant  and  jealous,  and  the  neces- 
are  in  hearty  agreement,  but  we  still  think  sary  removal  of  an  interfering  secretary  of 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  board,  but  the  resulting  high  class  system 
the  merit  in  many  cases.  And  in  the  ag-  of  schools  was  inevitable, 
gregate  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  Superintendent  Muir’s  real  ability  lies  in 
these  special  weeks,  days,  campaigns,  con-  organization,  and  the  most  typical  evidence 
tests,  celebrations,  and  contributions  is  sim-  of  the  development  of  the  past  five  years  in 
ply  appalling.  Even  with  the  exercise  of  Bethlehem  is  seen  in  the  consummation  of  a 
exceeding  vigilance  and  the  best  of  judg-  remarkable  building  program.  The  need  of 
ment,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  school  year  this  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  None 
will  be  honeycombed  and  undermined.  Upon  of  the  consolidated  districts  had  possessed  an 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  persist  in  our  adequate  plant,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  special  study  week.  school  population  would  rapidly  increase. 

This  has  been  verified  by  a  growth  within 
^  The  war  occasionally  seems  to  the  half  decade  from  less  than  five  to  over 

Effect  of  li^ve  had  some  happy  effects  eleven  thousand  pupils.  Building  plans  were 

the  War  upon  education.  A  striking  in-  carefully  elaborated  and  energetically  pur- 

stance  is  found  in  the  consolida-  sued.  The  superintendent  and  architect 

tion  of  the  two  boroughs  of  Bethlehem  and  made  exhaustive  surveys  and  consulted  all 

South  Bethlehem  into  the  city  of  Bethle-  possible  authorities  before  determining  upon 
hem,  through  the  development  of  the  great  the  nature,  location,  and  dimensions  of  the 
munitions  plant  in  that  Pennsylvania  center,  buildings,  and  settling  upon  the  means  of 
Out  of  this  combination  made  early  in  1918,  securing  sanitation  and  safety.  It  was  even- 
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tually  decided  to  erect  at  once  three  build-  rear  wing,  which  is  three  stories  high,  houses 
ings — an  elementary  school  for  the  south  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  the 
side,  a  combined  elementary  and  junior  high  boiler  and  machinery  rooms.  The  grounds 
school  for  the  west  side,  and  an  additional  are  ample  and  centrally  located,  and  their 
high  school  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  treatment  is  strikingly  open  to  the  inflow  of 
All  three  buildings  have  now  been  erected,  community  interest. 

While  ornate  and  foolishly  pretentious  edi-  It  is  curious  that  this  splendid  outcome  of 
flees  have  been  avoided,  cheap  and  inade-  a  giant  steel  industry  and  mammoth  arsenal 
quate  buildings  have  been  regarded  as  should  be  located  in  the  old  home  of  the 
equally  wasteful,  and  in  each  case  there  has  Moravians,  with  their  retiring  and  peace- 
been  secured  a  substantial  and  dignifled  loving  tendencies.  It  seems  like  an  irony 
structure,  with  every  part  designed  for  use  of  fate  that  this  educational  memorial  of 
and  a  worth-while  purpose.  war  should  have  fallen  almost  into  the  midst 

The  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  old  towns  with  their  indicative  names 
are  thoroughly  modern  in  equipment  and  of  Gnadenhuetten,  Freundenhuetten,  and 
appointments.  The  classrooms  embody  all  Friedensstadt.  But  there  is  a  certain  con- 
the  latest  and  most  effective  features  known,  geniality  in  the  fact  that  both  would  serve 
and  meet  the  most  rigid  building  require-  the  cause  of  education.  The  connection  of 
ments.  Each  has  lockers,  shops,  and  a  the  Moravians  with  the  great  educational 
spacious  auditorium.  But  the  building  reformer,  Comenius,  has  always  been  one  of 
plans  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  centered  their  most  precious  heritages,  and  their  zeal 
and  completed  in  “Liberty  High  School,”  for  training  the  young  has  been  almost  pro- 
which  was  opened  last  fall  and  has  been  oc-  verbial.  Wherever  they  organized  a  con- 
cupied  throughout  the  academic  year.  It  is  gregation  in  Pennsylvania,  they  started  a 
regarded  as  a  memorial  to  the  young  men  of  school.  Whenever  they  obtained  a  foothold 
Bethlehem  that  went  to  the  front,  and  to  among  the  Indians,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  sacriflee  of  the  heroic  dead.  The  build-  doing  good,  they  built  a  schoolhouse.  And 
ing  has  style  and  distinction.  It  is  an  in-  in  this  modern  city  of  Bethlehem,  through 
teresting  adaptation  of  the  Adams  type  of  its  educational  zest,  may  yet  be  born  again 
architecture  to  school  design.  Ornamenta-  the  spirit  of  that  Prince  of  Peace,  who  de- 
tion,  within  and  without,  has  been  applied  dared  all  mankind  to  be  brethren, 
with  nice  distinction.  The  main  fagade, 

with  its  projecting  end  pavilions,  is  effec-  As  we  intimated  last  month, 

tively  set  off  by  the  broad,  open  approach,  concerning  interest  of  the  United 

which,  tiled  and  terraced,  admits  to  the  Educational  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
auditorium  on  grade  level.  Stately  columns.  Finance  fhe  Towner-Sterling  Bill 

surmounted  with  sculptured  urns,  outline  has  been  due  to  its  flnancial 

the  entrance  portico.  In  the  interior,  as  the  features,  and  the  opposition  of  the  majority 
heart  of  the  building,  stands  the  auditorium,  report  is  based  upon  the  feeling  that  public 
flanked  by  open  courts.  Surrounding  these,  education  is  far  too  expensive.  The  most 
in  the  flgure  of  a  hollow  square,  are  broad  distinguished  of  the  signers  has  in  the  recent 
corridors,  from  which  open  the  principal’s  Annual  Report  of  his  own  Foundation  ex¬ 
office,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  shops,  pressed  this  as  his  view  with  considerable 
On  each  of  the  four  floors  there  are  separate  vigor,  and  the  position  he  takes  is  typical 
locker  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  adjacent  of  a  wide-spread  uneasiness  concerning  the 
to  these  are  rest  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ven-  rising  expense  of  education.  There  is  no 
tilated.  Two  electrically  operated  elevators  disguising  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  at 
afford  easy  access  to  all  floors.  The  sani-  present  costing  at  least  two  and  one-half 
tary,  heating,  and  ventilating  systems  are  times  what  they  did  a  decade  ago,  nor  is 
the  best  known  to  modern  engineering.  The  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those  most 
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concerned  in  the  welfare  of  public  education 
to  deny  the  situation.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  dollar  now  has  a  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
what  it  had  then.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
aggregate  days  of  schooling,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  increase  of  pupils  in  attendance  has 
come  in  the  higher  work,  where  the  expense 
is  naturally  much  greater. 

In  all  probability  the  alarm  about  finances 
is  not  justified.  We  must  expect  school  costs 
to  rise,  if  we  intend  to  continue  the  American 
policy  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
every  one.  We  can  not  hope  to  secure  good 
schools  without  spending  money  in  large 
sums.  And  if  people  can  once  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  waste  going  on,  but  that  the 
present  policies  are  yielding  large  returns, 
they  will  be  no  less  generous  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  facilities  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  For  this  reason,  an  investigation 
like  that  undertaken  by  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission  is  not  only 
enlightening  and.  timely,  but  is  even  likely 
to  become  epochal  in  our  educational  history. 
A  preliminary  report  of  the  investigators  on 
the  situation  in  New  York,  where  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  has  just  been  completed,  was 
made  through  their  chairman.  Dr.  George 
D.  Strayer,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  in  Cleveland  last 
month,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
event  in  a  program  filled  with  attractive 
features. 

The  report  reveals  with  impartiality  the 
sources  of  both  weakness  and  strength  in  the 
school  systems  and  policies  of  the  Empire 
State.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
amount  of  school  support,  as  indicated  by 
the  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  atten¬ 
dance,  is  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  in 
some  communities  as  in  others;  that  a 
similar  variation  in  tax  rate  appears  when 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  has  been 
equalized;  and  that  these  variations  increase 
progressively  as  the  size  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  diminishes.  These  findings  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  taken  to  some  extent  from  the 
report  of  the  Rural  School  Survey;  at  least 


they  confirm  it.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  statement  of  the  Commission  that 
the  present  state  subsidies  accomplish  little 
toward  remedying  these  inequities  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  tax  burden.  The  report  further 
holds  that  any  system  of  rewards  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  higher  level  in  schools  or 
the  introduction  of  unusual  activities  is 
inevitably  unfair  to  the  poorer  communities, 
since  it  means  that  “unto  every  one  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundance:  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath” — a  manifest  injustice  in  the  case  of 
finances,  though  not  in  the  parable.  The 
means  of  equalization,  the  Commission 
seems  to  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  levy 
of  a  tax  upon  the  property  and  incomes  of  all 
and  a  redistribution  through  the  state. 
It  is  shown  that  we  are  moving  steadily  in 
this  direction  of  complete  state  support. 
Delaware  has  already  gone  full  way,  Mary¬ 
land  provides  for  a  minimum  standard 
school  system  after  the  county  has  levied  a 
sixty-seven  cent  tax  based  upon  assessments 
which  are  equalized  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  number  of  other  states  paying  from 
ten  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of 
public  education  has  rapidly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade. 

The  report  also  shows  the  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  budgeting  and  accounting.  Few 
communities  base  their  estimates  upon 
accurately  determined  costs  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  any  calculation  of  in¬ 
come  or  statement  of  program  to  be 
followed  is  absolutely  wanting  in  many. 
Hence  appropriations  are  frequently  made 
without  reference  to  income,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  are  not  confined  to  the  appropriations 
voted.  Moreover,  any  scientific  approach 
has  been  greatly  discouraged  by  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  eleven  large  cities  of  New  York 
that  the  Board  of  Education  present  its 
estimate  to  a  reviewing  body,  and  is  thus 
obliged  to  develop  a  budget  without  any 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  scrapped.  At 
this  point  the  Commission  makes  it  clear 
by  means  of  most  convincing  evidence  that 
financial  independence  of  school  boards  (or 
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segregated  administration,  as  some  euphem¬ 
istically  term  it)  does  not  result  in  extrava¬ 
gance  of  any  sort.  It  produces  practically 
no  difference  in  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
average  attendance,  but  it  greatly  promotes 
all  conditions  that  indicate  efficiency.  Thus 
the  Commission  has  statistically  established 
what  every  schoolman  has  long  held  in 
theory  and  found  to  be  true  in  his  own 
experience,  that  fiscal  independence,  while 
permitting  adequate  financial  safeguards  for 
the  community,  is  right  in  principle  and 
works  well  in  practice.  It  encourages 
scientific  procedure,  permits  continuity  of 
educational  policy,  and  eliminates  politics 
from  the  school.  The  opposition  to  it 
represents  the  last  stand  of  that  Old  Guard 
which  is  so  reluctant  to  recognize  state  con¬ 
trol  of  schools. 

In  many  other  fields  the  Finance  Inquiry 
purposes  to  illumine  with  significant  data 
fiscal  problems  that  are  now  confronting  us. 
The  committee  and  all  other  similar  agencies 
should  be  given  every  inducement  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  investigations,  for  in  this  way 
alone  can  we  secure  an  adequate  knowledge 
and  scientific  technique  in  dealing  wdth  the 
problems  of  educational  finance,  and  only 
thus  will  the  people  be  convinced  and 
confidence  inspired  in  the  leadership  of 
educational  administrators.  By  such  means 
the  present  unrest  may  be  quieted  and  op¬ 
position  to  adequate  school  expenditures 
removed.  The  Educational  Finance  In¬ 
quiry  has  the  opportunity  to  perform  a 
monumental  service. 

This  report  on  the  Edu- 

o  •  X  j  X  national  Finance  Inquiry 
Superintendents  ^  i  ^ 

at  Cleveland  one  of  the  most 

important  features  of  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  in  Cleveland.  But,  in  a  sense,  it  was 
typical,  for  the  sessions  were  replete  with 
progressive  discussions,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  designate  any  topic  or  group  of 
topics  that  might  properly  be  called  the  high 
spots  of  the  meeting.  The  resolutions. 


which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  platform 
that  was  built  at  the  convention,  repeated 
the  Department’s  endorsement  of  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  message  brought  by  Commissioner 
Tigert  from  the  President  relative  to  the 
contemplated  Department  of  Education  and 
Welfare.  They  also  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  equitable  distribution  of 
school  funds  between  the  stronger  and 
weaker  taxing  units;  stressed  the  necessity 
of  insuring  sound  business  administration 
through  cost  analysis  and  scientific  budget¬ 
ing;  and  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  city  superintendent  as  executive  and 
administrator  quite  as  much  as  a  trained 
educationalist. 

The  only  unfortunate  feature  was  a 
superabundance  of  destructive  criticism  on 
the  part  of  several  speakers.  Critical  com¬ 
ments  of  doubtful  accuracy  are  not  analyzed 
by  the  press,  and  laymen  are  likely  to  be 
misled  concerning  the  present  educational 
situation  through  the  publicity  given  to 
educational  iconoclasm.  There  have  been 
tremendous  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
education  since  the  war,  and  this  was  clearly 
brought  out  in  many  of  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings;  but,  while  the  service  of  the  Cleveland 
newspapers  was  admirable,  these  advances 
were  little  chronicled.  Cities  and  states 
have  made  greatly  increased  appropriations; 
great  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  buildings  and  general  equipment; 
but,  what  is  far  more  telling,  there  has  been 
a  notable  development  in  the  teaching 
personnel  and  in  the  professional  outlook  of 
members  of  the  staff  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  higher  type  of  individual  service 
than  ever  before,  and  the  outlook  is  generally 
bright.  Balanced  judgment  in  an  address  is 
all  well  enough,  but  the  speakers  at  general 
sessions  should  remember  that  it  is  the 
spectacular  parts  of  their  address  that  will 
surely  be  reported.  Moreover,  an  opti¬ 
mistic  philosophy  is  quite  as  essential  among 
educational  leaders  as  in  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure. 
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A  European  tour  in  which  those  who  take  $2,000,000  raised  will  be  used  for  a  new 
part  will  receive  regular  credits  toward  a  de-  library  building.  It  has  been  under  way  for 
gree  has  been  arranged  by  New  York  Uni-  nearly  a  year,  and  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
versity.  There  will  be  three  regular  courses:  cupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college 
“Human  geography,”  conducted  by  J.  year.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
Edmund  Woodman,  professor  of  geology  at  dred  feet  on  120th  Street,  and  will  be  six 
New  York  University;  “The  European  back-  stories  in  height.  A  Gothic  tower  will  rise 
ground  of  English  literature,”  conducted  by  above  the  main  part  of  the  structure  and 
Harold  Hoffman,  instructor  of  English  at  will  be  used  to  hold  the  book  stacks.  The 
New  York  University;  and  “Contemporary  rest  of  the  building  will  be  largely  devoted 
European  problems,”  conducted  by  Charles  to  reading  and  seminar  rooms,  but  will 
A.  Gulick,  instructor  in  economics  at  New  house  the  administrative  offices  of  Teachers 
York  University.  The  tour,  which  has  been  College  on  the  first  floor. 

arranged  by  Dean  James  E.  Lough,  of  the  - 

Extramural  Division  of  New  Aork  Univ^er-  Candler  Floating  School,  which  sails 

sity ,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  from  Baltimore  September  15,  1923,  on  the 
E.  Emmons,  superintendent  of  schools  of  ^  ^  Logan,  is  a  novel  educational  institu- 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  party  will  sail  from  tion,  taking  400  representative  American 
New  \  ork  on  June  30  on  the  Saxonia,  travel  boys  and  young  men  on  a  world  tour  of  nine 
from  Paris  to  Rome,  return  by  way  of  the  months,  combining  the  best  in  educational 
Rhine,  tour  England  and  Scotland,  and  sail  jjj  travel  advantages.  A  faculty  drawn 

for  home  on  August  18.  from  the  best  men  on  leading  American  uni- 

versity  faculties;  a  ship  carrying  every  pro- 
Dr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  head  of  the  vision  for  safety,  comfort,  and  efficiency; 
English  department  of  the  University  of  unlimited  financial  backing;  and  a  sincere 
Tennessee,  died  on  February  19.  He  was  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  educators  and 
stricken  while  lecturing  to  a  class.  Doctor  students  alike,  all  promise  well  for  this  new 
Bruce,  who  was  a  brother  of  United  States  enterprise.  The  School  will  visit  the  princi- 
Senator  \\  illiam  Cabell  Bruce  of  Maryland,  pgj  ports  of  the  world,  making  long  stays 
had  been  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  larger  cities,  and  special  lectures  will 

since  1900.  He  was  the  author  of  several  be  given  on  countries  visited.  Applications 
books  on  language.  have  been  received  from  students  in  every 

state  in  the  country,  and  from  Cuba,  Can- 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  g^jg^  gnd  England,  for  enrollment  in  the 
has  succeeded  in  raising  the  $2,000,000  School. 

necessary  to  obtain  the  conditional  gift  of  - 

$1,000,000  from  the  General  Education  Apropos  of  our  editorial  in  this  issue 
Board.  The  chief  contributors  to  the  on  “A  National  Study  Week,”  a  circular 
amount  were  as  follows:  Trustees  of  Teach-  has  been  issued  by  State  Commissioner 
ers  College,  $1,512,365;  E.  S.  Harkness,  of  Education  Ernest  W.  Butterfield  of 
$100,000;  G.  F.  Baker,  $100,000;  John  D.  New  Hampshire  on  “No  School”  Days. 
Rockefeller,  $171,697;  and  students,  patrons.  Doctor  Butterfield  states  that  the  cost  of 
faculty,  and  alumni,  $90,686.92.  The  public  education  in  New"  Hampshire,  in  com- 
$1,000,000  of  the  General  Education  Board  mon  with  the  increases  along  all  lines,  has 
was  given  for  endowment  purposes,  but  the  increased  125  per  cent,  in  the  last  eight  years 
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and  that  school  boards  by  adopting  regula¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  unnecessary 
“no  school”  days  might  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  schools  from  one  to  five  per 
cent,  without  additional  cost.  He  analyzes 
these  no  school  days  as  holidays,  teachers’ 
convenience  days,  bad  weather  days,  unsafe 
school  building  days,  visiting  days,  and 
convention  and  institute  days.  Every  school 
board  is  advised  to  make  careful  study  of 
local  conditions  and  then  formulate  the 
calendar  for  the  year  so  as  to  keep  the  schools 
in  session  with  as  few  unbroken  weeks  as 
possible.  They  may  thus  avoid  excessive 
holidays,  but  at  the  same  time  plan  such  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  as  may  be  desirable  to  give  the 
pupils  needed  change  at  times  when  weather 
and  traveling  conditions  are  at  their  worst. 


The  passing  of  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris 
on  January  19th  will  be  regretted  by  her 
host  of  friends  all  over  the  country.  She 
was  one  of  the  prominent  women  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  was  well  known  for  her  writings  and 
lecturing  on  professional  topics.  She  served 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  or 
primary  supervisor  in  five  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  public  schools  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


One  of  the  visitors  of  distinction  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  February  was  Sir  Frederic  George 
Kenyon,  who  came  as  the  guest  of  the 
American  Classical  League.  X  graduate  and 
fellow  of  Oxford,  Sir  Frederic  in  1889  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  British  Museum, 
and  since  1909  has  been  Director  and 
Principal  Librarian  of  that  famous  institu¬ 
tion.  He  is  noted  for  his  extensive  and 
brilliant  work  as  a  scholar  in  the  Classics 
and  especially  on  the  Egyptian  papyri  and 
on  Biblical  manuscripts,  but  his  interests 
have  not  been  confined  to  these  alone,  as 
one  of  his  marked  achievements  is  the  editing 
of  the  two  volumes,  “The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Robert  Browning”  and  “New  Poems 
of  Robert  Browning.”  He  also  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  present-day  authorities  in  his 


conception  of  the  nature  of  the  humanistic 
studies  and  his  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
arguments  in  behalf  of  classical  education. 
That  he  is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a 
man  of  action,  is  evidenced  by  his  record  as 
a  Major  and  Temporary  Lieutenant  Colonel 
with  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France  from  August  1914  until  1919. 

During  his  stay  of  three  weeks.  Sir  Fred¬ 
eric  was  extensively  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eons  and  dinners  presided  over  by  such 
distinguished  men  as  President  Angell  of 
Yale,  Chief  Justice  Taft,  President  Good- 
now  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  Hibben  of 
I’rinceton,  President  Butler  of  Columbia, 
and  Honorable  Elihu  Root.  He  visited 
many  universities  and  museums  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  spoke  as  former  president  of  the 
British  Academy,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
building  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  in  New  York.  One  interesting 
event  was  his  visit  to  Kenyon  College  (Ohio), 
which  was  founded  about  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  member  of  his  family. 


Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  professor  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology  at  Columbia  University,  and  bacteri¬ 
ologist  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  will 
go  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  next  fall  as 
professor  of  bacteriology  and  immunology. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  Maryland  has  elected  to  its  presidency 
Livingston  Farrand,  President  of  Cornell 
University. 

Belgrade  University  has  8,488  students 
as  against  8,528  in  the  universities  of  Zagreb, 
Ljubljana,  and  Skoplje  combined.  This  is 
an  increase  of  1,528  over  last  year.  In  the 
old  faculties,  there  are  220  students  at  the 
philosophic  faculty,  3,500  at  the  legal,  and 
1 ,850  at  the  technical.  The  enrolment  in  the 
newly  opened  faculties  is  as  follows:  theology 
230,  medicine  450,  and  agriculture  258.  A 
considerable  number  of  Russian  refugees  are 
scattered  through  the  university,  with  the 
greatest  number  at  the  technical,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  theological  faculties. 
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Since  our  February  issue. 

information  has  come  of  other  changes  in  the  presidencies  of  ! 

various  colleges  and  universities.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Olp  of  Chicago  for  much 

of  this  information.  The  changes  are  as  follows: 

I 

Institution 

Former  President 

New  President  or  Chancellor  ) 

Alabama  Woman’s  College 

M.  W.  Swartz 

Walter  D.  Agnew 

Arizona,  University  of 

Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid 

Cloyd  H.  Marvin 

Beloit  College 

Carnegie  Institute 

M.  A.  Brannon 

W.  A.  Hamilton,  Acting 

of  Technology 

Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag 

Thomas  Stockham  Baker 

Chicago,  University  of 

H.  P.  Judson 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton 

Cornell  College 

Charles  Wesley  Flint 

Harlan  Updegraff 

Limestone  College 

Lee  David  Lodge 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Cameron  Harmon 

E.  F.  Buck 

Montana,  University  of 

Edward  Charles  Elliott 

M.  A.  Brannon 

Taylor  University 

M.  Vayhinger 

John  Paul 

Transylvania  College 

R.  M.  Crossfield 

A.  D.  Harmon 

University  of  Texas 

Robert  Ernest  Vinson 

Valparaiso  University 

Daniel  J.  Hodgdon^ 

John  E.  Roessler^ 

Horace  M.  Evans 

j 

Western  Reserve 

University 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Robert  Ernest  Vinson 

^The  vacancy  occurred  twice 


Building  needs  of  Columbia  University  two  years,  and  a  large  part  of  this  deficit 
are  outlined  in  the  annual  report  of  Dean  has  its  origin  in  deferred  payments  of  tuition, 
George  B.  Pegram  of  the  School  of  Applied  and  other  aids  for  needy  students.  During 
Science.  Crowded  conditions  exist  parti-  the  last  year  the  tuition  has  been  increased 
cularly  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  from  $250  to  $300  per  annum. 

chemical  engineering,  and  physics.  Action  - 

has  already  been  taken  by  the  trustees  of  On  January  26,  the  two  varsity  debate 
the  university,  as  recommended  in  a  broad  teams  of  Northwestern  University  broad- 
program  shaped  by  President  Butler,  to  casted  a  debate  by  radio  from  the  KYW 
provide  greater  physical  facilities  for  Colum-  station,  in  the  Westinghouse  Building  in 
bia’s  engineering  schools.  Chicago.  These  teams  had  previously  won 

-  the  championship  of  the  Central  University 

Former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  debating  league  by  defeating  the  representa- 
Illinois  will  be  the  orator  at  the  Commence-  ^ives  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
ment  of  Lafayette  College  on  June  11,  and  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  speeches 
the  baccalaureate  preacher  will  be  the  Rev.  broadcasted  were  those  used  in  the  league 
Lewis  Seymour  Mudge,  D.  D.,  Stated  Clerk  contests.  Considerable  publicity  was  ar- 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ranged  beforehand,  and  as  a  result  alumni 
Church.  ^’^d  friends  of  Northwestern  University 

-  “  listened  in  ”  at  their  receiving  stations  in  at 

The  financial  outlook  at  Princeton  is  very  least  eight  neighboring  states.  Five  alumni 
encouraging,  according  to  President  Hib-  — one  in  Oklahoma,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in 
ben’s  recent  report.  The  bookkeeping  de-  Wisconsin,  one  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Indiana 
ficit  for  the  year  has  been  reduced  to  — acted  as  judges,  and  mailed  their  decisions 
$89,436.70,  about  one  half  that  for  the  last  at  the  close  of  the  debate.  The  result  was 
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three  votes  for  the  aflBrmative  and  two  for 
the  negative.  The  question  debated  was: 
Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  the  British  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

Among  the  recommendations  agreed 
upon  by  the  educational  survey  committee, 
appointed  last  spring  by  Governor  H.  J. 
Allen  of  Kansas,  are  the  abolishment  of  the 
state  board  of  administration  as  far  as  the 
state  schools  are  concerned,  retention  of  the 
state  business  manager,  and  limiting  the 
teaching  of  architecture  to  Kansas  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  committee  is  reported  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  non-salaried  board  of  seven  members, 
similar  to  the  old  board  of  regents,  instead 
of  the  present  plan  of  control  by  the  three 
members  of  the  board  of  administration. 


Professor  O.  T.  Geckeler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Professor  S.  S.  Keller,  who  died  on 
January  12. 

A  club  consisting  of  the  men  engaged  in 
professional  work  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  has  been  formed 
and  it  will  meet  frequently  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest. 


Doctor  Nickolaus  L.  Englehardt,  professor 
of  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  directing  a  survey  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  that  is 
being  made  by  the  division  of  field  studies 
of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research  of 
Teachers  College. 


Jerome  D.  Greene  of  New  York  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers,  after  a 
long  service  as  secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation. 

Facing  the  alternative  of  immediate  return 
to  China  or  earning  the  money  to  pay  for  an 
additional  year  in  the  State  University  of 


Iowa,  Emily  Kwong  and  Anna  Dijou,  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  the  University,  turned  an 
ugly  laundry  shack  into  a  very  attractive 
and  popular  Chinese  tearoom  and  gift  shop. 


The  Vocational  Supervision  League  of 
Chicago  is  maintaining  a  monthly  budget  of 
over  $1900  to  provide  funds  to  aid  children 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  con¬ 
tinue  school.  Various  women’s  clubs  fur¬ 
nish  these  funds,  which  are  used  as  scholar¬ 
ships  of  various  kinds  to  keep  in  school 
children  who  might  otherwise  be  withdrawn 
to  assist  in  the  family  support,  and  to  aid 
children  of  less  robust  health,  who  might  find 
it  otherwise  impossible  to  meet  school  condi¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  a  child  needs  only  car¬ 
fare  or  perhaps  a  small  amount  for  clothing 
or  nourishing  food  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
continue  in  school.  In  few  cases  is  more 
than  $15  a  month  required. 


Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  San  Bernardino  county,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  that  state,  has  been 
appointed  State  Commissioner  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  to  succeed  Dr.  Margaret 
McNaught,  resigned. 


A  procession  of  over  100,000,  including 
bands,  was  the  center  of  a  big  national 
demonstration  recently  held  in  Brussels  to 
protest  against  making  Ghent  a  university 
of  the  Flemish  language  alone.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  by  a  majority  of  five  had  voted  to  abolish 
French  from  the  University,  and  the  demon¬ 
stration,  which  included  addresses  to  the 
King  and  Prime  Minister,  was  organized  to 
show  the  Senate  that  the  people  wished  to 
preserve  both  French  and  Flemish  at  the 
university. 

That  women  engineers  are  making  suc¬ 
cesses  on  some  of  the  greatest  engineering 
projects  in  the  country  is  the  declaration  of 
Dean  Herbert  S.  Evans  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Colorado.  He 
states  that  a  vast  field  is  open  to  women 
in  civil,  chemical,  electrical,  geological. 
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naval,  architectural,  mechanical  and  other 
branches  of  engineering.  Nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  women  are  now  engaged  in  practical 
engineering  projects  In  the  training  in  all 
phases  of  engineering  theory  and  experiment 
and  in  applying  the  same,  women  are 
proving  themselves  the  equal  of  men. 


The  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  cele¬ 
brated  on  January  18  the  beginning  of  its 
second  century  of  chartered  existence. 
Founded  in  1783,  the  Law  Academy  existed 
for  about  thirty  years  as  one  of  many  legal 
institutions,  but  in  1821,  under  the  guidance 
of  Peter  Stephen  Duponceau  it  consolidated 
with  the  other  legal  fraternities  and  took  a 
position  of  activity  and  prominence.  At  the 
present  time  its  membership  is  about  700, 
representing  students  at  law  and  young 
members  of  the  bar. 


Kansas  City  is  to  erect  a  $1,000,000  hif^h 
school  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  con ves^  ed 
condition  in  the  secondary  schools  c  f  that 
city.  _ 

Lyford,  Texas,  is  erecting  a  new  high- 
school  building,  which  is  said  to  be  the  last 
word  in  modernity.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  a  radiophone  and  a  loud  speaker  in 
each  classroom.  The  principal  by  this 
means  may  speak  to  all  rooms  at  once  with¬ 
out  assembling  the  students,  and  programs 
from  distant  points  may  also  be  heard  by 
the  students. 

The  friends  of  public  education  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  recently  found  themselves  facing  a 
serious  situation  as  the  result  of  a  reversing 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state. 
In  1915  the  state  adopted  an  initiative 
amendment  to  its  constitution,  and  in  1917 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  constitutionally  adopted. 
Working  under  this  amendment,  the  people 
of  Mississippi  in  1919  voted  an  equalizing 
school  fund,  which  w’as  to  be  so  distributed 
as  to  extend  the  school  term  of  the  poorer 
districts.  On  October  23, 1922,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  its  decision  of  1917,  and  de- 
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dared  the  initiative  amendment  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  whether 
the  equalizing  school  fund,  since  it  had  been 
voted  under  the  initiative  amendment,  was 
legal.  The  last  legislature  had  voted 
$2,500,000  for  this  fund,  and,  to  have  de¬ 
clared  the  appropriation  void,  would  have 
meant  for  the  poorer  districts  of  the  state  the 
curtailment  of  the  school  term  to  only  four 
months,  instead  of  having  a  term  equal  to 
that  of  the  richer  districts.  The  state 
auditor,  upon  learning  the  decision  of  the 
court  that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  was  unconstitutional,  refused  to 
issue  warrants  from  the  equalizing  fund.  The 
Department  of  Education  brought  manda¬ 
mus  proceedings  to  compel  the  auditor  to 
issue  warrants.  Happily  for  the  cause  of 
education,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
afirmed  the  decision  of  a  lower  court  and  has 
held  that  the  legislature  itself  has  authority 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  this  kind. 

The  Minnesota  Education  Association  is 
working  for  improved  methods  for  financing 
public  education.  An  unusually  thorough 
report  on  Public  School  Finance  in  Min¬ 
nesota  has  been  worked  out  by  a  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Swift 
of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  this  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  legislation.  The  State  Association  stands 
for  increased  support  by  the  State,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  three-mill  tax  levy,  in 
addition  to  the  present  one-mill  State  tax 
and  the  income  from  the  permanent  school 
fund,  or  an  annual  appropriation  equivalent 
to  what  the  three-mill  tax  would  produce. 


The  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States,  through  its  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  which  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
has  announced  that  its  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco, 
June  28- July  6,  is  to  comprise  a  World 
Conference  on  Education.  Accordingly  all 
the  educational  organizations  and  agencies 
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in  every  nation  in  the  world  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates  and  thus  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  deliberations  of  this  great  gather¬ 
ing. 

It  is  expected  that  every  country  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  represented  on  the  program 
by  its  leaders  in  educational  thought  and 
practice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  addresses 
taken  together  will  comprise  a  body  of 
practical  suggestions  for  furthering  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  that  educational  agencies 
everywhere  will  find  helpful. 


A  fellowship  of  $500  for  a  student  in  the 
graduate  school,  and  a  scholarship  of  $350 
for  an  undergraduate  student,  are  being 
offered  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
courses  for  the  training  of  collegiate  regis¬ 
trars.  Both  will  be  available  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  semester.  The  graduate 
school  committee  of  the  university  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  is  laying  out  the  course  of  study. 


The  Youngstown  Public  Library  of  Ohio 
is  rendering  a  service  to  the  schools  by  the 
preparation  of  special  lists  of  new  educational 
titles  added  to  the  library.  This  list  is  being 
utilized  by  the  libraries  of  other  cities  as  well. 


More  than  seven  hundred  courses  will  be 
offered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  which  begins  June  18  and 
ends  August  31 .  These  courses  are  the  same 
in  character  and  credit  value  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  year  and  include  those  in  Arts 
Literature,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine 
Education,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
and  Social  Service  Administration.  The 
First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
June  18;  the  Second  Term,  July  26,  and 
students  may  enter  for  either  term  or  for 
both. 

A  fund  of  $150,000  has  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  a  lectureship  on 
international  relations  in  memory  of  Norman 
Wait  Harris,  the  well-known  banker  of 
Chicago. 


The  Public  School  Publishing  Company 
of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  issuing  a  new  bi¬ 
monthly  called  the  American  Review.  Its 
articles,  editorials,  and  reviews  will  be  on 
the  subjects  of  politics,  labor  and  industry, 
education,  psychology,  philosophy,  religion, 
art,  and  science. 


A  union  of  science  and  religion  as  the 
common  denomination  of  worship  for  all 
Christian  churches  has  been  predicted  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Vale  Owen,  former  Vicar  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  who  resigned  his  vicarage  to  lecture  in 
the  United  States  on  psychic  phenomena. 


The  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,  under  the  leadership  of  its  principal, 
Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  always  presents 
something  worth  while  and  its  tenth  com¬ 
mencement  on  January  25  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  entire  graduating  class  took  part 
in  a  pageant  called  “The  Spirit  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,”  the  key  to  which  was  expressed  in 
this  call  to  those  “who  seek  America.” 
“You  come  to  find  life  more  abundant,  and 
America  holds  out  to  you  the  richness  of  her 
heritage.  She  will  be  to  you  ‘The  Land  of 
Heart’s  Desire’  if  you  can  but  find  the  truth 
of  her  spirit.” 

A  course  of  lectures  and  archaeological 
exercises  will  be  given  at  the  American 
Academy  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  their  studies  during  the  summer  in 
Rome.  The  work  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Grant  Showerman,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  is  the  present  annual 
professor  in  the  school,  and  who  has  resided 
in  Rome  for  five  years.  The  course  will 
consist  of  three  lectures  a  week  on  the  history 
of  the  City  of  Rome  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time.  The  work  will  be  of  a  grade  to 
entitle  it  to  credit  at  American  universities. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Academy 
building  and  students  will  have  free  use  of  the 
library  and  other  facilities  for  their  work. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  work,  or 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  lodgings  in  Rome, 
address  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
Summer  Session,  Rome  29,  Italy. 
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Two  interesting  studies  in  the  learning 
process  have  been  put  out  recently  by  Elmer 
Rhodes  Hoke,  professor  of  Education  in 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  and  by  Roy  Edward 
Hoke,  professor  of  Education  in  Birming¬ 
ham  Southern  College,  on  “The  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Achievement  in  Shorthand”  and 
“The  Improvement  of  Speed  and  Accuracy 
in  Typewriting  ”  respectively.  The  psycholo¬ 
gical  study  of  shorthand  analyzes  the  mental 
functions  performed  in  shorthand  work  and 
provides  tests  and  scales  designed  with  a 
view  to  the  measurement  of  these  functions 
in  isolation.  The  series  of  measures  will 
enable  teachers  to  apply  diagnostic  methods 
in  teaching  shorthand.  The  study  in  type¬ 
writing  reports  several  related  investigations 
in  revealing  glaring  defects  in  teaching  type¬ 
writing  and  points  the  way  to  correcting  such 
defects.  Psychologists  will  be  interested 
in  the  experimentation  by  which  an  accurate 
rating  of  the  abilities  of  the  eight  f^gers  is 
secured. 

Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  started  an  experi¬ 
mental  school  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
with  an  enrollment  of  twelve  pupils,  of  whom 
her  son  is  one.  The  children  will  be  in¬ 
structed  how  to  learn  from  the  everyday 
experiences  of  life  as  well  as  from  textbooks 
and  they  will  be  permitted  to  talk  in  school 
and  express  their  desires  in  the  work.  This 
would  be  with  the  idea  of  making  them  more 
individual  and  self-governing. 


Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  of 
Cincinnati  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Wilford  W.  Barber  is  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  bureau  of  child 
hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Utah. 


Six  students  representing  young  peoples’ 
movements  in  Europe  are  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Student  Forum.  The  student  mission  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  accompanied 


by  an  escort  of  the  Forum,  and  is  making  a 
coast-to-coast  tour  of  about  fifty  colleges  and 
universities.  The  visiting  students,  all  of 
whom  attended  the  national  conference  of 
the  Canadian  Division  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  at  Toronto,  December 
31-January  2,  are:  Joachim  Friedrich,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg;  Hans  Tiesler,  Inter¬ 
national  Peoples’  College;  Piet  Roest,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leiden;  Antonin  Palecek,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague;  Jorgen  Hoick,  University 
of  Copenhagen,  and  William  A.  Robson, 
University  of  London.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Robson,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  none  of  the  visiting 
students  has  party  affiliations  or  officially 
represents  any  organization.  They  were 
selected  solely  with  regard  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  capacities  and  understanding  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  their  nations  and  their  visit  was 
arranged  for  last  summer  and  fall  when 
officers  of  the  National  Student  Forum  spent 
three  months  studying  the  progressive  and 
patriotic  movements  of  young  people  in  each 
of  the  principal  countries  of  western  Europe. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  out  a  referendum  on  the 
Towner-Sterling  Bill,  containing  a  report  of 
its  Committee  on  Education.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  eight  members.  Five 
members — James  J.  Storrow,  a  Boston  ban¬ 
ker;  Frank  J.  Loesch,  a  Chicago  lawyer; 
John  G.  Lonsdale,  a  St.  Louis  banker;  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation;  and  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  a  Provi¬ 
dence  manufacturer — signed  the  majority 
report.  Two  members — Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Ira  Couch 
Wood,  director  of  a  fund  for  child  welfare — 
presented  a  minority  report.  One  member 
— John  G.  Lonsdale,  a  Charleston  banker — 
submitted  a  memorandum. 

The  minority  report  took  an  affirmative 
position  toward  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  principle  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  educational  purposes  has  been 
definitely  and  successfully  established;  (2) 
the  proposal  for  a  Federal  Department  of 
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Education  has  a  constitutional  basis  and  it  is 
fundamentally  as  sound  as  are  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  or  Labor; 
(3)  the  bill  expressly  provides  for  local 
control  in  “that  all  the  educational  facilities 
encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
accepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized, 
supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by 
the  legally  constituted  state  and  local  au¬ 
thorities  of  said  state”;  (4)  the  appropriation 
of  federal  funds  will  tend  to  stimulate  local 
support,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  effect  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act;  (5)  the  persons  educated 
in  a  given  state  do  not  remain  in  that  state, 
and  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  in  one 
state  is  detrimental  to  other  states  that 
have  provided  good  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties;  (6)  while  we  have  made  progress  in  all 
educational  endeavors  since  1870,  we  are 
making  progress  much  too  slowly,  as  shown 
by  the  facts  that  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
drafted  men  during  the  Great  War  were 
unable  to  take  the  test  requiring  the  reading 
of  very  simple  English,  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  schools 
are  immature  and  have  not  the  education 
and  training  for  this  service,  that  rural 
schools  generally  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  day,  that  normal  schools 
can  not  begin  to  supply  the  number  of  ade¬ 
quately  trained  teachers  that  are  needed  to 
recruit  the  ranks  each  year,  that  many 
states  collect  and  expend  taxes  from  wealth 
which  was  produced  in  other  states,  and  that 
federal  support  is  the  only  means  whereby 
these  factors  can  be  equalized;  (7)  educa¬ 
tion  can  not  have  national  leadership  so  long 
as  its  nationally  recognized  leader  heads  a 
subordinate  bureau  in  another  department; 
(8)  the  present  bureau  can  not  even  promote 
educational  research,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  $149,608,482  expended  by 
the  federal  government  for  all  educational 
purposes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
only  $162,045  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  (9)  while  the  present  bill  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  immediate  coordination  of  all 
federal  bureaus  engaged  in  educational  work, 
yet  the  history  of  the  development  of  other 
departments  shows  that  in  the  course  of  a 


few  years  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Education  would  tend  to  coordinate  all 
educational  activities  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment;  and  (10)  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  has 
the  support  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  and  numerous  other  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  report 
opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  (1)  it  is 
part  of  a  general  plan  to  centralize  govern¬ 
mental  activities  in  Washington;  (2)  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  designed  to  insure  local 
control  of  schools  will  break  down,  because 
the  “recipients  of  bounties  are  sure  to  be 
compliant  to  the  views  of  the  dispenser  of 
the  funds  even  though  his  wishes  are  not 
embodied  in  words  of  command”;  (3)  our 
present  system  is  successful,  as  evidenced 
by  the  school  expenditures,  which  have 
increased  from  $63,000,000  in  1871  to 
$1,103,000,000  in  1920,  or  more  than  sixteen 
times,  while  the  school  population  increased 
only  four  times;  (4)  measured  by  every 
standard,  the  quality  of  public  schools  has 
been  increased  during  the  past  fifty  years; 

(5)  we  can  attain  with  our  present  system 
all  educational  objectives  for  which  the  bill 
aims,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  gradual  decrease 
of  illiteracy,  by  the  passing  of  public  school 
health  laws  in  thirty-eight  states,  and  by 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  many  states; 

(6)  the  argument  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  based  on  the  inability  of  the  states  to 
pay  for  suitable  education  is  ill-founded, 
because  most  of  the  “poor”  states  have  very 
poor  administrative  systems  of  taxation  and 
the  improvement  of  their  tax  systems  would 
provide  ample  funds;  (7)  the  bill  does  not 
provide  for  any  coordination  of  federal  activ¬ 
ities  in  education;  (8)  the  secretary  of  the 
department  as  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
be  a  politician  and  not  an  educator;  and  (9) 
the  wisdom  of  a  larger  cabinet  is  doubtful, 
but,  if  the  cabinet  is  to  be  increased,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  might  be  included  in  a 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Professor  John  Cunningham  McLennan 
has  liquified  helium  gas  in  the  laboratory 
of  Toronto  University.  It  is  said  that  this 
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feat,  which  has  never  before  been  performed 
outside  of  Holland,  is  another  step  in  solving 
problems  of  refrigeration. 


Beginning  next  September,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  will  bar  all  freshmen  from  all  varsity 
athletic  teams.  Representative  freshman 
teams  will  be  organized  with  their  own 
coaches  and  schedules. 


Many  competent  observers  in  Cairo  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  danger  of  Egypt’s 
new  form  of  government  degenerating  into 
a  “studentocracy.”  For  several  years  past 
schoolboys  and  older  students  have  taken 
such  an  intense  interest  in  politics  that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  done  in 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  have 
sadly  deteriorated.  The  practice  of  striking 
on  every  occasion  has  upset  the  programs  in 
schools  of  all  grades  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  percentage  of  failures  in  examinations 
is  exceedingly  high.  Instead  of  suppressing 
these  strikes,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
catered  to  the  schoolboys  and  students  to 
such  an  extent  that  almost  any  concession 
desired  is  granted  the  strikers.  One  of  the 
worst  results  is  the  growing  practice  of  hold¬ 
ing  supplemental  examinations  at  much 
lower  standards  for  students  who  fail  in  the 
first  examinations. 


“Colorado  elected  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  fifth  time.  She 
was  one  of  three  Democrats  elected  on  the 
state  ticket,  and  ran  many  thousands  ahead 
of  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest 
vote.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  said  to  be  the  only 
person  in  Colorado,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
ever  served  four  successive  terms  in  the 
same  state  office.  She  has  been  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
president  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  the  first  woman  ever 
elected  and  serving  as  a  delegate  in  a  major 
party’s  National  Convention.  This  was  in 
1908.” — The  Woman  Citizen. 


Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  has 
appointed  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  budget  officer.  Speaking  of  Doctor 
King’s  recent  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  on  the  Finances  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pinchot  said,  “Doctor 
King  has  not  only  done  a  most  remarkable 
piece  of  work  but  has  rendered  very  great 
service  to  the  Commonwealth.” 


Rodman  Wanamaker  has  established  the 
John  Wanamaker  Memorial  Scholarship  at 
Pennsylvania  Military  College  in  memory 
of  his  father,  the  famous  merchant,  who  was 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  president  of 
the  institution’s  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  Helen  Culver  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Geographic  Society  of  Chicago  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Society  to  Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode, 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  because  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  in  cartography. 


Professors  D.  Coster  and  G.  Hevesy  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  new  element,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  “hafnium.”  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  an  X-ray  spectrum  an¬ 
alysis  of  ore  containing  the  metal  known  as 
“zirconium,”  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
elements  thorium  and  cerium,  both  of  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles. 


The  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  has  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of 
$1,000,000.  _ 

In  his  annual  report  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University  notes  the  rapid  increase 
of  Harvard  men  going  into  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  ministry,  of  medicine,  and, 
even  more,  of  law  and  education.  He  also 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  fitting  students 
to  be  citizens,  rather  than  merely  to  earn  a 
living,  and  holds  that  young  men  should  be¬ 
gin  their  collegiate  work  at  an  age  when  they 
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have  not  become  impatient  of  cultural 
pursuits  because  of  a  desire  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  utilitarian  preparation  for  their  ap¬ 
proaching  careers. 

Following  suggestions  that  a  cow  and  a 
pig  be  placed  in  the  municipal  “zoo,”  because 
many  St.  Louis  children  have  never  seen 
either,  Superintendent  of  Instruction  Mad¬ 
dox  instituted  a  poll  of  sixth-grade  pupils. 
As  a  result  he  announced  that  of  5,376 
children  questioned  40  per  cent,  had  never 
seen  a  sheep  and  17  per  cent,  had  never 
looked  upon  a  pig.  Twelve  children  out 
of  every  hundred  had  never  seen  a  cow. 

A  new  course,  on  “principles  underlying 
radio  communication,”  has  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  authorities  have  announced. 
It  is  known  as  “Physics  5,”  and  was  started 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  February. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Professor  of  School 
Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  spending  the  Winter  Quarter  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  as  he  did  that  of  last  year, 
working  with  the  school  officers  and  teachers 
of  that  city  on  curriculum  problems. 

Professor  Frank  R.  Lillie,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  during  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1923  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biology 
and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Research 
Council  in  Washington.  Leave  of  absence 
for  the  same  period  has  been  granted  to 
Associate  Professor  George  W.  Bartelmez 
to  complete  in  Washington  an  important 
investigation  for  the  Department  of  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
is  building  a  seven-story  addition  to  the 
Grace  H.  Dodge  Building,  which  houses  the 
laboratory  for  household  arts  and  related 
practical  sciences  jimder  the  faculty  of 
practical  arts.  The  library  and  administra¬ 
tion  offices  will  be  moved  to  the  new  library 


building,  now  under  construction,  and  this 
extension,  with  the  other  floor  space  released, 
will  be  given  up  to  the  advanced  students  of 
household  arts,  biochemistry,  household 
engineering,  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  nurs¬ 
ing  education. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  $2,000,000  fund  to  build  a 
stadium  and  an  auditorium.  The  students 
of  the  university,  with  members  of  the 
faculty  and  staff,  subscribed  $650,000 — an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  quota  assigned  them. 

As  the  aftermath  of  a  bitterly  contested 
municipal  election  in  December,  Allen  P. 
Keith  was  on  January  12  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  as  superintendent  of  schools 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Mr.  Keith  was 
forced  last  summer  to  resign  by  the  old  school 
board  and  True  C.  Morrill  was  elected 
superintendent.  At  the  same  time  an  effort 
was  made  to  displace  G.  Walter  Williams, 
headmaster  of  the  high  school,  but  public 
sentiment  was  so  strong  that  he  was  retained 
by  a  tie  vote.  A  pro-Keith  slate  was  put 
up  in  the  December  election  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  board  was  defeated.  The 
only  vote  against  the  reinstatement  of  Mr. 
Keith  was  that  of  Mayor  Remington,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Keith. 

President  Mary  E.  Woolley  announces 
that  hereafter  a  general  examination  in  the 
student’s  major  subject,  set  and  read  by  a 
committee  of  three,  including  the  head  and 
one  member  of  the  department  of  the  major 
subject,  will  be  required  near  the  end  of  the 
senior  year  of  all  seniors  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  except  those  working  for  highest 
honors.  As  this  examination  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  addition  to  examinations  in  course, 
a  student,  at  the  option  of  the  department, 
may  be  exempted  from  an  examination  in 
one  three-hour  course  in  her  major  subject. 

A  resolution,  asserted  by  the  press,  on  the 
one  hand  to  be  backed  by  “the  LaFollette 
forces  in  control  of  the  legislature,”  and  on 
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the  other  to  be  vigorously  opposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  LaFollette,  himself,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  directing  the 
librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society  to 
turn  over  for  destruction  the  document 
denouncing  the  war  record  of  Senator  La¬ 
Follette,  which  was  signed  by  professors  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  claimed 
that  many  signatures  were  obtained  under 
duress  and  intimidation,  and  that  the  signers 
wish  the  matter  effaced  from  the  public 
records. 

M.  A.  Nash  has  been  appointed  for  a  four- 
year  term  as  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Oklahoma,  succeeding  R.  H. 
Wilson,  who  held  the  office  for  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Nash  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  American  Academy  at  Rome  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Lord, 
head  of  the  Latin  Department  of  Oberlin 
College,  as  annual  professor  of  Latin  for  the 
year  1923-24. 

Edward  Lawrence  Smith,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Delaware,  died  at  Newark, 
Delaware,  on  January  16,  from  pneumonia. 
Dean  Smith,  who  was  but  forty-five  years 
old,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  for  two  months  previous  to  his 
death  had  been  serving  as  acting  president, 
in  the  absence  of  President  Hullihen. 


The  American  Academy  at  Rome  is  offer¬ 
ing  competitive  fellowships  in  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  landscape  architecture, 
musical  composition,  and  classical  studies. 
Each  fellowship  in  the  fine  arts  carries  a 
stipend  of  $1,000  a  year  for  three  years  and 
the  competition  is  open  to  unmarried  men 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
classical  studies,  there  is  a  fellowship  paying 
$1,000  a  year  for  two  years  and  another  pay¬ 
ing  $1,000  for  one  year,  both  being  open  to 
unmarried  citizens  either  men  or  women. 
The  fellowships  in  music  carry  an  allowance 
of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year  for  traveling 


expenses.  Candidates  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  are  required  to  submit  examples  of  their 
work. 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  President 
of  Vassar  College,  has  returned  from  a  seven- 
months’  tour  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
fifteen  countries,  lecturing  and  laying  plans 
for  the  exchange  of  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  between  American  and  European  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  stated  that  there  is  a  great 
revival  of  education  in  Europe  and  the 
universities  are  eager  to  learn  more  of  the 
American  system  of  education.  Educational 
institutions  are  crowded  and  new  schools  and 
colleges  are  being  built. 


Miss  C.  E.  A.  Acheson  of  the  New  Zealand 
Educational  department  will  spend  a  year 
visiting  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  behalf  of  her  government. 


That  the  French  Government  is  disposed 
to  heal  the  breach  between  it  and  the  Vatican 
is  indicated  by  three  steps  recently  taken. 
The  first  was  the  appointment  of  an  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Vatican,  which,  while 
nominally  temporary,  seems  certain  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.  The  second  was  the 
offer  to  lease  a  government  building  to  the 
Order  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  this  has  been 
followed  by  the  introduction  in  Parliament 
of  a  bill  authorizing  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  to  re-establish  headquar¬ 
ters  in  France  and  to  operate  sixteen  institu¬ 
tions  to  train  French  missionaries,  with  a 
view  to  developing  French  influence  in  the 
colonies  and  elsewhere. 


Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  believes  that 
students  who  go  through  college  on  free 
scholarships  should  refund  the  money  after 
they  become  established  in  business  or  a 
profession.  In  his  annual  report,  he  says: 
“For  a  long  time,  I  have  thought  of  asking 
former  students  who  held  scholarships  to 
form  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  university,  through  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  needy  students’  aid  fund  or  by 
the  payment  of  the  annual  tuition  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  needy  students,  the  debt  which  they 
themselves  owe.”  He  further  states  that 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  14,014  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  799  held  scholarships  of  a  monetary 
value  of  approximately  $175,000. 


The  Harvard  Crimson,  the  daily  student 
publication,  has  recently  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  A  Fifty  Year  Book  has 
been  issued  and  much  material  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  paper  has  been  collected 
from  prominent  men  who  were  once  edi¬ 
tors,  such  as  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  Rob¬ 
ert  Bacon,  Owen  Wister,  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  William  Barnes,  Hammond  La- 
mont,  Thomas  William  Lamont,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt.  There  has  always 
been  an  intense  rivalry  between  the  Crimson 
and  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  the  humorous 
publication,  whose  originators  later  founded 
Life.  They  still  talk  at  Harvard  of  the 
joke  the  Lampoon  played  when  on  Memorial 
Day,  1902  (a  holiday  on  which  the  Crimson 
was  not  issued),  the  Lampoon  delivered  to 
every  Crimson  subscriber  a  fake  Crimson 
filled  with  the  most  sensational  stories. 


An  art  center  that  will  resemble  the  fam¬ 
ous  group  of  schools  in  Paris,  known  as  the 
Beaux  Arts,  is  developing  in  Cambridge. 
At  the  Beaux  Arts  a  number  of  strong  schools 
while  maintaining  their  independence  and  a 
spirit  of  keen  competition,  form  a  coherent 
whole  to  which  all  must  come  for  the  best 
training.  Similarly  the  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Technology,  and  the  Boston 
Architectural  Club  are  in  friendly  but  keen 
competition,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
a  system  of  conjunctive  problems,  in  order 
that  the  same  subjects  may  be  worked  out 
by  all.  The  jury  judging  the  work  of  the 
three  institutions  is  composed  of  members 
of  their  teaching  staffs,  with  a  neutral  mem¬ 
ber  as  presiding  officer.  In  the  furtherance 
of  this  movement.  Harvard  has  this  year 
established  a  graduate  course  in  painting, 


and  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
stage  design,  and  has  in  contemplation  an 
intensive  course  in  sculpture  in  conjunction 
with  architecture.  She  has  added  to  her 
teaching  staff  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
Professor  J.  J.  Haffner  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Harvard  is  one  of  the  three 
American  institutions  that  set  the  high 
standard  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  some 
recognized  college  or  technical  school  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture 
the  other  two  being  Columbia  and  Prince¬ 
ton. 

A  New  York  association  of  four  hundred 
graduates  of  the  Western  Conference  uni¬ 
versities  was  organized  at  a  dinner  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  January.  The  new  or¬ 
ganization  includes  alumni  of  Chicago,  Ill¬ 
inois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Purdue,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  universities;  and  the  officers  are  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  A.  Carr,  Ohio  State;  vice-president, 
G.  O.  Hays,  Purdue;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Ray  Bill,  Wisconsin.  Cheers  and  college 
songs  given  at  the  dinner  were  broadcasted 
over  a  radius  of  one  thousand  miles. 


Since  the  abandonment  of  Carlisle,  the 
Haskell  Indian  School  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
has  become  the  largest  Indian  school  in  the 
country.  There  are  enrolled  at  Haskell  this 
year,  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  boys  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  girls,  repre¬ 
senting  sixty-eight  Indian  tribes  in  all.  The 
Sioux  lead  with  ninety-nine  students,  and  the 
Chippewas  are  a  close  second  with  ninety- 
one. 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  in  teaching  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  As  this  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  thousand,  it  is  predicted  that 
by  another  year  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  new 
standards  for  teachers  in  the  commonwealth. 


A  climax  in  the  fight  in  England  against 
married  women  teachers  was  reached  when 
sixty-four  married  women  were  recently 
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dismissed  from  their  teaching  positions  in 
the  public  schools  of  one  of  the  London 
suburbs.  Married  women  were  practically 
the  only  persons  available  for  teaching  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  many  of  them  retained  their 
positions  after  the  war  ended,  despite  the 
efforts  of  many  veterans’  associations  to 
force  their  dismissal  so  as  to  enable  ex-service 
men  and  nurses  to  reenter  the  teaching 
service. 


Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  given  $250,000,  by  Mrs.  Newton  R. 
Wilson,  with  which  to  erect  on  the  main 
campus  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  geology.  The  gift  is  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Newton  R.  Wilson,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  university,  as  a  mining 
engineer,  in  1879. 


A  state  research  association,  which  will  be 
represented  at  the  annual  State  Teachers 
Association  by  a  section  of  the  General  As¬ 


sociation,  has  been  organized  in  Idaho,  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
school  men  of  the  state  in  their  studies  of 
educational  problems  in  the  schools.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  following  four  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  coming 
year:  (1)  Educational  and  Mental  Status 
of  the  Fifth-Grade  Pupil;  (2)  Age-Grade  and 
Years  in  School  Status  of  the  Elementary- 
School  Pupil;  (3)  Devising  and  Standardiz¬ 
ing  of  an  Individual  Uniform  Cumulative 
Record  Card;  and  (4)  Experimental  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Efficiency  of  Methods  of 
Teaching  Spelling. 


Doctor  L.  L.  Thurstone,  who  was  recently 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  six  months  from 
his  position  as  head  of  the  department  of 
education  and  psychology  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  on  January  first 
took  up  the  work  of  director  of  research  of 
the  newly  organized  government  Bureau  of 
Personnel  Administration  at  Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  eoncerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Rkview  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

Supplementing  Mr.  Wilkins’s  interesting 
article  in  the  December  Review,  may  I 
present  some  additional  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  certain  language  instruction  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.?  My  first  communica¬ 
tion  is  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University: 

There  is  nothing  to  change  in  the  statement 
made  by  me  some  years  ago  which  you  quote. ^ 

The  saying  of  Goethe,  that  he  who  knows  but 
one  language  knows  no  language  at  all,  has  gained 
new  force  from  modern  conditions  of  interdepen¬ 
dence  among  the  nations.  For  an  English- 

*  “It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  close  relationship  with  the  peoples 
of  the  other  American  republics  until  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  is  more  generally  spoken  and  written  by  educated 
persons  here.” 


speaking  person,  the  first  foreign  language  to 
acquire  is  certainly  French.  For  an  American, 
the  second  foreign  language  should,  with  almost 
equal  certainty,  be  Spanish.  This  statement 
may  safely  be  made  while  mindful  of  the  great 
literary  value  of  both  Italian  and  German,  on 
grounds  of  American  history,  American  political 
associations,  and  the  demands  of  American  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  second  communication  is  from  one  of 
the  most  respected  business  leaders  of  the 
United  States: 

Personally  I  am  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  profit  and 
pleasure  derived  by  the  business  man  who  knows 
one  or  more  foreign  languages.  The  personal 
relation  means  much  in  cultivating  lasting  busi¬ 
ness  relations  abroad,  and  the  removal  of  the 
language  difficulty  greatly  stimulates  business 
contacts  with  those  of  different  nationalities.  We 
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cannot  expect  all  the  foreigners  with  whom  we 
desire  to  deal  to  know  the  English  language.  It 
is  for  us  to  do  our  part  in  facilitating  international 
business  and  social  relations  by  paying  attention 
to  foreign  languages.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of 
French,  or  Spanish,  or  Italian,  or  German,  or 
Portuguese,  or  Russian,  or  Dutch,  or  Danish,  or 
Swedish,  etc.,  has  a  much  easier  and  more  agree¬ 
able  access  to  the  real  understanding  and  the 
sympathetic  friendship  of  those  in  whom  he  is 
interested  in  one  or  more  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  modern  language  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  should  he  encouraged 
in  the  interest  of  American  business,  in  the  interest 
of  America's  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  interest 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  peace. —  Elliot  H. 
Goodwin,  Resident  Vice-President,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  third  statement  comes  from  Chauncey 
Depew  Snow,  manager  of  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States: 

Apropos  of  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  Educational  Review,  I  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  chief  commercial  lan¬ 
guages  is  of  direct  and  practical  importance  in 
any  school  program  contemplating  promotion  of 
the  foreign  trade  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  adequate  educational  facilities  for 
training  men  and  women  for  positions  in  export 
and  import  trade  and  the  shipping,  banking, 
finance,  insurance  and  communication  essential 
to  such  trade. 

Language  is  one  of  the  distinct  obstacles  to  be 
dealt  with  in  international  business  transactions. 
The  foreign  representative,  the  commercial  trav¬ 
eler,  the  commercial  journalist,  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  the  foreign  department  clerk,  who 
have  a  command  of  one  or  more  foreign  commer¬ 
cial  languages,  have  ipso  facto  more  confidence, 
more  facility,  more  pleasure,  and  frequently  more 
success,  in  dealing  with  foreigners  than  their 
colleagues  who  have  not  such  an  advantage. 

Language  offers  a  certain  trade  resistance  which 
can  not  always  be  overcome  by  the  services  of  the 
interpreter  or  the  translator.  In  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  I  have  seen  American  business  men  do  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter  with 
success  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction. 
That  has  been  the  exception,  however,  rather 
than  the  rule.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 


commercial  interpreter  carries  the  same  full 
measure  of  confidence  and  conviction  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  can  express  himself  directly,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  his  thoughts  and  his  language  to 
the  filtering  process  of  a  more  or  less  understand¬ 
ing  interpreter.  It  is  impossible  to  work  up  a 
real  feeling  of  personal  cordiality  in  a  business 
conversation  which  requires  an  interpreter,  or 
which  is  carried  on  limpingly,  with  inaccuracies 
and  misunderstandings  on  both  sides,  because  of 
language  limitations.  The  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  in  the  case  of  the  written  word  as  in  the 
spoken  word,  but  even  here  the  same  difficulty  is 
experienced. 

We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  business  with 
Cuba,  with  Mexico,  with  Argentina,  with  Brazil 
— with  all  our  Latin-American  neighbors,  whose 
commercial  language  is  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese  or  French.  The  importance  of  continued 
widespread  instruction  in  Spanish,  especially, 
and  likewise  in  French,  Italian,  Portuguese  and 
German,  is  impressed  on  most  people  regularly 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Occasionally  you  run 
across  an  export  manager — rarely  a  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  traveler — who  minimizes  the  language 
question.  Invariably  it  is  the  man  who  does  not 
know  intimately  any  foreign  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  export  manager  who  does  know 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  intimately  is  sure 
of  the  advantages  that  such  knowledge  gives  him. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  curtail 
foreign  language  instruction  in  our  schools.  The 
student  who  takes  up  any  branch  of  foreign  trade 
work,  at  home  or  abroad,  will  get  good  dividends 
on  all  the  time  devoted  to  foreign  language  study. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  good  speaking  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  in  school,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
good,  sound  foundation  and  a  useful  working 
minimum  on  which  a  fluent  speaking  knowledge 
may  later  readily  he  built. 

These  statements  are  submitted  with  but 
one  comment,  and  that  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  Mr.  Snow’s  observations.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  “educator,”  not 
merely  the  export  manager,  who  minimizes 
the  value  of  language  study  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  man  who  does  not  know  in¬ 
timately  any  foreign  language  or  any  for¬ 
eign  literature.  In  other  words,  he  knows 
not  whereof  he  speaks. 

Henry  Grattan  Doyle. 

George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Judgments  of  human  nature  are  warped 
by  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  speculation 
about  human  qualities  is  often  dominated 
by  ideals  of  democracy  instead  of  by  the 
evidence.  We  have  engendered  a  comfort¬ 
ing  solution  for  the  depressing  fact  that  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in  capacity  are  great 
— compensation.  Mr.  Comings  states  this 
comforting  thesis:  “Nature  is  supposed  to 
endow  every  individual  with  some  power 
of  self-support,  some  means  of  taking  his 
place  in  the  community,  and  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  self-respect.  These  rights  and  powers 
are  too  often  ignored  by  the  short-sightedness 
or  moral  obliquity  of  these  examiners.” 
(Italics  mine.) 

And  if  nature  does  not  do  what  she  “is 
supposed”  to  do,  and  if  these  “rights  and 
powers  ”  do  not  appear,  then  nature,  not  the 
poor  examiner,  is  undemocratic. 

An  adequate  intelligence  test  predicts 
future  learning,  other  things  being  equal  in 
all  the  various  activities  of  the  world  of 
affairs.  This  prediction  is  reliable,  objective 
and  scaled.  Adequate  tests  are  rare.  We 
shall  however  here  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  predictions  by  such  tests.  As  other 
things  never  are  equal,  we  find  one  child 
“takes  to  navigation  and  another  to  art,”^ 
“  one  has  no  conception  of  number  combina¬ 
tions  but  is  an  adept  in  a  botanical  garden. 
But  the  perfect  intelligence  test  predicts  how 
well  he  will  do  whatever  he  “takes  to.” 
Special  opportunity,  encouragement,  chance 
successes  and  sensory  differences  direct  the 
proclivities  of  children  into  varied  channels 
of  achievement.  This  does  not  however 
deny  the  cardinal  importance  of  knowing 
how  well  each  may  adapt  himself  to  the 
novel  conditions  offered  by  the  milieu  of  his 
particular  interest. 

There  may  be  specific  inherited  capacities 
but  these  specific  capacities  do  not  follow 
the  pattern  of  our  sociological  needs:  music, 
mathematics,  and  navigation.  Nearly  all 
inherited  neural  qualities  are  most  probably 
involved  in  nearly  all  human  activities. 
“Intelligence”  is  a  summary  of  millions  of 

^Quoted  from  Mr.  Comings’  article. 


inherited  determinants  but  it  is  not  an  addi¬ 
tive  sum  of  vocations.  Whatever  reserva¬ 
tions  we  may  make  in  regard  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  factors  basic  to  various  vocations 
we  may  all  agree  that  there  is  a  general  factor 
underlying  them  all.  The  general  quality  of 
the  nervous  system  is  the  most  important 
of  all  facts  which  differentiate  individuals. 
Evidence  indicates  that  when  a  surfeit  of 
opportunity  is  offered  in  all  the  basic  elemen¬ 
tary  school  subjects,  two  years’  time  finds  all 
distinctions  reduced  to  those  indicated  by 
the  Stanford  Binet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  Disparity  of  achievement  is  re¬ 
duced  to  disparity  of  intelligence.  When 
differences  in  the  environment  are  rendered 
equal,  individual  differences  in  these  abilities 
reduce  to  those  differences  of  intelligence. 

We  must  know  as  much  as  is  possible 
about  special  interests  and  special  abilities 
induced  through  special  environments  and 
special  sensory  equipments.  We  must  find 
quantitative  distinctions  in  all  human  quali¬ 
ties.  Of  all  our  indices,  knowledge  of  power 
of  adaptation  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
is  not  as  Mr.  Comings  states  “merely  an 
incidental  element.” 

Raymond  H.  Franzen. 

University  of  California. 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Howerth’s  article.  The  Social  Heritage 
and  World  Education,  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  suggestion  which  he  makes 
finally  impresses  me  as  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is,  I  believe,  organizing  an  interna¬ 
tional  or  world  conference  on  education. 
Should  that  conference  take  up  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Howerth  proposes  and  come  to 
an  agreement  on  even  the  smallest  minimum 
of  a  world  curriculum,  a  most  productive 
step  would  have  been  taken. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  P.  Capen. 

University  of  Buffalo. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  the  first  article,  “Some  Re- 
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flections  on  Educational  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,”  by  Frederick  Henke,  seems  to  contain 
a  mathematical  error  on  which  I  desire  your 
opinion.  The  article  (p.  2)  suggests  letting 
the  240,000  years  equal  twelve  hours,  20,000 
years  one  hour,  and  3,337  years  one  minute. 
Then  would  the  vestiges  of  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  civilization  be  placed  at  twenty 


minutes  before  twelve?  (20  x  3337  = 
66,740).  Would  Socrates  teach  at  seven 
minutes  before  noon?  (3337  x  7  =  21,359). 
Would  1821,  when  the  American  High  School 
got  its  start  in  Boston,  be  approximately 
20  seconds  ago? 

James  D.  Landsdowne. 

Landsdowne,  Pennsylvania, 


REVIEWS 


We  and  Our  Government. — By  Jeremiah 
Whipple  Jenks  and  Rufus  Daniel 
Smith.  The  American  Viewpoint  So¬ 
ciety,  a  department  of  Boni  &  Liveright, 
Inc.  1922.  223  pp. 

According  to  the  publishers’  statement, 
“The  text  of  this  book  has  been  read  and 
approved  by  an  Editorial  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  many  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  whole  country.  The  book  is  published 
in  cooperation  with  Federal  Educational 
Activities.” 

The  title  of  the  book  is  significant.  Its 
contents  center  around  persons.  The  point 
of  view  is  that  of  an  individual  citizen  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  activities  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  they  relate  to  him.  As  a  result  the 
book  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent. 
The  matter  is  arranged  in  two  columns.  For 
the  most  part  one  column  of  a  little  more 
than  half  of  each  page  is  given  over  to  five 
hundred  or  more  pictures  and  illustrations. 
Accompanying  these  pictures  are  concise 
descriptive  statements.  The  other  column 
on  each  page  is  a  running  account  of  the 
various  activities  of  government  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  citizens.  The  book  appeals,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  reader  through  the  pictures,  the 
titles  of  the  pictures,  and  the  text. 

The  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  well 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  text,  are  clean  eut 
and  cover  a  great  variety  of  the  activities  of 
good  citizens.  The  print  is  clear  and  the 
subject  matter  well  arranged.  The  book 
will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  teachers  and  to 


the  great  body  of  citizens  interested  in  the 
training  for  good  citizenship. 

F.  W.  Ballou. 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Nationalism  and  Education  Since  1789. — 
By  Edward  H.  Reisner.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1922.  575  pp. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  syllabus  for  a 
course  in  the  history  of  education  published 
in  1919  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  a  modest  way  it  is  a  social 
and  political  history  of  modern  education. 

The  introductory  chapter  elaborates  the 
social  factors  that  have  conditioned  western 
education  since  the  French  Revolution — 
democracy,  nationalism,  and  industrial  rev¬ 
olution.  In  the  contrast  between  American 
and  European  conditions  it  is  shown  that 
these  three  factors  have  operated  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America  but  “in  different 
order,  with  different  emphasis  and  with 
different  effect.”  Six  chapters  are  devoted 
to  France,  stressing  France  as  a  type  of  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  demands  of  na¬ 
tionalism  and  those  of  democracy.  Three 
chapters  place  emphasis  on  Prussia  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  extreme  development  of 
nationalism  in  education.  Four  chapters 
on  “England”  evidence  a  dominant  theme — 
the  response  of  a  conservative  society  in 
terms  of  education  to  the  condition  brought 
about  by  the  revolution  in  industrial  life. 
In  the  next  four  chapters  Dr.  Reisner  shows 
America  as  an  extreme  type  of  democracy 
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responding  to  the  necessity  of  self  discipline 
and  self -cultivation  through  public  education . 

Since  the  World  War  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  education 
as  a  part  of  public  policy.  The  demands 
upon  the  school  systems  of  the  country  are 
insistent  and  sometimes  unreasonable.  This 
study — necessarily  fragmentary — of  admin¬ 
istrative  systems  of  other  nations  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  years  will  be  of  great 
value  before  America  begins  to  plan  any 
radical  reorganization  of  public  education. 
The  writer  frankly  indicates  that  he  does 
not  attempt  “to  solve  problems  or  teach 
lessons,  but  rather  to  bring  concrete  educa¬ 
tional  situations  before  the  reader  for  his  own 
observation  and  judgment.”  This  may  or 
may  not  be  a  possible  criticism  on  the 
method  of  the  book. 

An  excellent  list  of  “additional  readings” 
is  found  at  the  end  of  chapters. 

The  book  is  scholarly,  unique  and  refresh¬ 
ing  in  presentation;  it  will  be  found  a  useful 
and  desirable  text  history  of  education. 

J.  G.  Crabbe. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 

Greeley,  Colorado. 


The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic. — By  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Thorndike.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1922.  314  pp. 

This  new  volume  by  the  premier  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychologists  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
his  well-known  formula  of  “stimulus-bond- 
response”  to  the  problem  of  learning  an 
elementary  school  subject.  The  Psychology 
of  Arithmetic  is  evidently  but  the  beginning, 
since  it  is  published  as  a  first  volume  under 
the  general  title:  The  Psychology  of  the 
Elementary  School  Subject.  Its  central  thesis 
exemplifies  concretely  the  main  thesis  of  the 
author’s  three  volume  treatise,  and  presum¬ 
ably  foreshadows  a  succession  of  special 
volumes  in  the  field  of  elementary  education. 
The  reader  senses  this  thesis  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  as  is  evident  when  the  author  writes: 
“The  aims  of  elementary  education,  when 
fully  defined,  will  be  found  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  changes  in  human  nature  represented 
by  an  almost  countless  list  of  connections 


or  bonds  whereby  the  pupil  thinks  or  feels 
or  acts  in  certain  ways  in  response  to  the 
situations  the  school  has  organized  and  is 
influenced  to  think  and  feel  and  act  similarly 
to  similar  situations  when  life  outside  of 
school  confronts  him  with  them.”^ 

From  this  main  thesis  the  author  proceeds 
through  fifteen  chapters  of  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  to  explain  the  nature  of  arithme¬ 
tical  abilities,  in  general  and  in  detail,  to 
define  them  through  measurement,  to  formu¬ 
late  the  laws  for  their  acquisition,  and  to 
illustrate  with  concrete  cases  the  best 
methods  for  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school.  While  the  author  refuses  to  offer 
in  this  book  an  organized  course  of  study  in 
arithmetic  or  a  completely  detailed  program 
of  instructional  method,  the  teacher  of 
arithmetic  will  find  nowhere  else  so  sincere 
an  attempt  to  relate  teaching  problems  to 
the  established  facts  and  principles  of 
psychology  and  child  behavior  or  so  much 
virile  suggestion  regarding  the  concrete 
tasks  of  arithmetical  instruction. 

The  most  notable  parts  of  the  book  are 
the  analysis  of  arithmetical  abilities,  the 
treatment  of  the  methods  of  arithmetical 
drill  and  the  relation  of  arithmetical  learning 
to  individual  differences,  native  and  ac¬ 
quired.  In  general  the  author  first  summar¬ 
izes  the  arithmetical  abilities  which  the 
elementary  school  seeks  to  improve.  This 
analysis  is  followed  further  in  the  search  for 
unitary  abilities  which  the  school  must  seek 
to  create  or  improve  until  an  attempt  at  their 
complete  enumeration  is  shown  to  be  in¬ 
advisable,  “partly  because  what  they  are  is 
not  fully  known,  partly  because  in  many 
cases  a  final  ability  may  be  constituted  in 
several  different  ways  whose  descriptions 
become  necessarily  tedious,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  an  adequate  statement  of  what  is 
known  would  far  outrun  the  space  limits  of 
this  chapter.”  Illustrations  are  given,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  attempt  to  show  that  children 
learn  the  facts  of  arithmetic  inductively.  “I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  school  children  may 
and  do  reason  about  and  understand  the 
manipulations  of  numbers  in  this  inductive, 

^Thorndike,  Edward  L.  The  Peychology  of  Arithmetic. v-xi. 
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verifying  way  without  being  able  to,  or  at 
least  without,  under  present  conditions, 
finding  it  profitable  to  derive  them  deduc¬ 
tively.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  pure  arith¬ 
metic  as  it  is  learned  and  known  is  largely 
an  inductive  science.  At  one  extreme  is  a 
minority  (of  pupils)  to  whom  it  is  a  series  of 
deductions  from  principles;  at  the  other 
extreme  is  a  minority  to  whom  it  is  a  series 
of  blind  habits;  between  the  two  is  the  great 
majority,  representing  every  gradation  but 
centering  about  the  type  of  an  inductive 
thinker.” 

The  author  is  careful  to  show  that  arith¬ 
metic  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individual 
unitary  habits,  but  that  it  is  “  a  hierarchy  of 
intellectual  habits”  which  must  be  acquired 
as  are  other  habit  complexes.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  drill  the  author  traverses  ground 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  his  larger  work, 
with  acute  illustrations  and  generous  admis¬ 
sions  of  ignorance  due  to  inadequate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  many  of  the  detailed 
problems  of  arithmetical  learning. 

Everywhere  the  author  limits  his  asser¬ 
tions  by  recognition  of  the  differences  among 
individual  children.  “The  general  deduc¬ 
tive  theory  of  arithmetic  should  not  be 
learned,  only  to  be  forgotten.  Much  of  it 
should,  by  most  pupils,  not  be  learned  at 
all.”  “It  is  possible  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions  for  the  pupil  of  median 
ability  (or  any  stated  ability)  by  suitable 
experiments.  The  amount  of  practice  will, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupil.  It  will  also  vary  according  to  the 
interest  aroused  in  him  and  the  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  progress  and  mastery.”  “Thus 
a  gifted  three-year-old  boy  will  have  the  re¬ 
sponse  element  of  ‘saying  or  thinking  two’ 
bound  to  the  ‘two-ness’  element  of  very 
many  situations  in  connection  with  the 
‘how-many’  mental  set;  and  he  will  have 
made  this  analysis  without  any  formal, 
systematic  training.”  The  subject  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  receives  direct  treatment 
in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  where  in 
familiar  phrases  the  nature  and  amount  of 
such  differences,  their  causes  and  their 
interrelations  are  discussed. 


As  regards  the  subject  of  interest,  the 
author  frankly  gives  it  a  rightful  place  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  arithmetical  learn¬ 
ing.  “Such  sacrifices  of  the  optional  order 
if  interest  were  equal,  in  order  to  get  greater 
interest  or  a  healthier  interest,  are  justifia¬ 
ble.  Vital  problems  as  nuclei  around  which 
to  organize  arithmetical  learning  are  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  even  safe  probably 
to  insist  that  some  genuine  problem-situa¬ 
tion  requiring  a  new  process,  such  as  addi¬ 
tion  wdth  carrying,  multiplication  by  two- 
place  numbers,  or  division  with  decimals, 
be  provided  in  every  case  as  a  part  of  the 
introduction  to  that  process.  The  sacrifice 
should  not  be  too  great,  however;  the  search 
for  vital  problems  that  fit  an  economical 
order  of  subject  matter  is  as  much  needed 
as  the  amendment  of  that  order  to  fit  known 
interests;  and  the  assurance  that  a  problem 
helps  the  pupil  to  learn  arithmetic  is  as 
important  as  the  assurance  that  arithmetic 
is  used  to  help  the  pupil  solve  his  personal 
problems.”  He  finds  the  most  important 
interest  for  improvement  to  be  that  of  a 
pupil  in  his  own  achievement.  “The  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  good  showing  that  arithmetic 
makes  are  probably  the  strength  of  its  appeal 
to  the  interest  in  definite  achievement,  suc¬ 
cess,  doing  what  one  attempts  to  do;  and  of 
its  appeal,  in  grades  5  to  8,  to  the  practical 
interest  of  getting  on  in  the  w  orld,  acquiring 
abilities  that  the  world  pays  for.  Of  these, 
the  former  is  in  my  opinion  much  the  more 
potent  interest.” 

The  “problem  method”  receives  recogni¬ 
tion  in  Chapter  XIV  w  here  the  author  says : 
“This  doctrine  is  in  general  sound,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  it  is  often  misused  as  a  defense 
of  practices  which  neglect  the  formation  of 
fundamental  habits,  or  as  a  recommendation 
to  practices  which  are  quite  workable  under 
ordinary  classroom  conditions.”  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  specifications  of  five  separate 
meanings  of  the  theory  as  applied  to  the 
learning  of  arithmetic  are  given  with  some¬ 
what  elaborate  eautions  against  the  misuse 
of  the  method.  Here  and  elsewhere  when 
the  author  attacks  certain  controversial 
matters  he  wins  his  case  by  stating  the  view 
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which  he  attacks  in  an  absurd  form  in  which 
few  if  any  persons  hold  it. 

The  book  is  not  only  stimulating.  It  is 
directive  both  for  immediate  practice  and 
for  experimental  work.  Its  readers  will  look 
eagerly  for  the  succeeding  volumes. 

M.  E.  Haggerty. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


Better  Speech. — By  Charles  Henry  Wool- 

BERT  and  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1922. 

406  pp. 

This  book  covers  such  phases  of  speech 
trainixig  as  almost  any  teacher  in  any  high 
school  would  care  to  present.  For  the 
teacher  wishing  to  offer  only  debating,  or 
dramatics,  much  helpful  material  is  in¬ 
cluded.  But  for  the  teacher  desiring  to  give 
a  thorough  year  or  two  year  course,  the  book 
is  well  arranged  and  amply  provided  with 
class  assignments.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  speech  is  fundamental.  And  it  is 
written  to  the  high  school  student  in  an 
interesting  and  appealing  manner.  There 
are  few  books,  if  any,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
high  school  course  in  speech  education. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  the  authors  look  upon  all  the  speech 
life  of  the  student  as  deserving  attention. 
The  book  reflects  the  present-day  transition 
from  emphasis  by  the  instructor  upon  public 
speaking,  a  narrower  phase  of  interest,  to 
the  basic  problem  confronting  classes  in 
the  study  of  oral  expression.  The  authors 
recognize  that  all  students  may  be  interested 
in  better  speech  while  a  comparative  few  will 
be  interested  in  becoming  public  speakers. 

This  point  of  view  is  set  forth  in  the  pref¬ 
ace.  “  Speech  properly  comprehends  a  wide 
field,  including  the  simplest  efforts  to  make 
meaningful  sounds  and  actions,  the  proper 
choice  and  utterance  of  words,  proper  vocal 
expression  in  speaking  and  reading,  proper 
control  of  the  whole  body  in  communicating 
with  others,  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  deeply.  The  development  of  these 
capacities  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  other 
people.  Good  speech  is  the  key  which  ad¬ 


mits  its  possessor  to  the  company  of  the 
leaders  of  men.  When  speech  is  not  good, 
man  is  vastly  less  happy  as  a  social  being 
than  he  should  be.  The  man  who  has 
mastered  speech  has  learned  the  secret  of 
fitting  himself  into  his  complex  social  envir¬ 
onment.” 

The  topics  treated  are  set  forth  in  the 
“contents.”  I.  Good  Speech.  II.  The 
Four  Phases  of  Speech.  III.  Mastering 
the  Whole  Body  for  Speech.  IV.  Voice. 
V.  Using  Language  in  Speech.  VI.  Think¬ 
ing  for  Speech.  VII.  Conversation.  VHI. 
Public  Speaking.  IX.  Reading.  Appen¬ 
dix  A.  The  Nature  of  Acting.  Appendix 
B.  Directing  a  Play  for  School  or  Class. 
Appendix  C.  Debating.  Index  of  Topics. 
Index  of  Selections.  Index  of  Authors. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  book  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  customary  handbook 
common  to  this  field  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Glenn  N.  Merry. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 


North  America. — By  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

American  Book  Company.  1922.  510 

pp. 

For  a  number  of  years  Carpenter’s  Geo¬ 
graphical  Readers  have  given  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  in  elementary  school  geography  largely 
for  the  reason  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
new  North  America — “they  have  supplied 
the  flesh  and  blood  necessary  to  clothe  the 
dry  bones  of  the  geographic  textbooks.” 
No  doubt  the  strongest  appeal  of  the  Car¬ 
penter  Series  lies  in  the  author’s  ability  to 
write  in  an  entertaining  manner,  thus  carry¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  along  with  him  in  his 
travels. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book  form  a 
helpful  feature  of  the  publication.  The 
omission  of  the  year,  however,  detracts  from 
the  service  of  the  tables  showing  production 
of  commodities.  The  illustrations  are  for 
the  most  part  well  chosen,  through  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  “swimming  pool”  for  one  of  the 
three  Chicago  views  and  “Grand  Avenue, 
Milwaukee”  suggests  that  these  spaces 
might  have  been  used  for  more  distinctive 
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scenes  in  each  city.  The  maps  show  clearly 
the  important  facts  of  geographical  location 
and  transportation  facilities,  with  helpful 
insets  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  areas.  One 
questions  the  wisdom  of  omitting  the  main 
railroad  lines  on  the  one  map  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  (frontispiece).  Many 
teachers  prefer  to  have  the  foregoing  map 
facts  shown  upon  a  base  that  emphasizes 
the  outstanding  physical  features  of  the 
areas,  as  opposed  to  the  political  base  used. 

The  most  potent  criticism  that  geog¬ 
raphers  will  make  of  the  New  North  America 
is  that  the  author  uses  valuable  space  to 
discuss  wholly  irrelevant  or  less  significant 
material  whereas  many  fundamental  geo¬ 
graphic  relationships  are  overlooked  or  not 
stressed  sufficiently.  Through  the  use  of  a 
geographic  reader  of  this  type  boys  and  girls 
ought  to  acquire  the  ability  to  interpret, 
simply  but  definitely,  the  varied  types  of 
human  adjustment  to  the  varied  natural 
environments  of  North  America.  In  too 
many  instances  this  book  fails  to  meet  the 
test  of  adequate  geographic  interpretation. 

Mabel  C.  Stark. 

Formerly  Head  of  Department  of  Geography, 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Teaching  Situation  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  North  Da¬ 
kota. — By  Francis  M.  Garver.  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Vol.  13,  No.  2.  January,  1923. 
Pp.  208-222. 

The  article  is  well  named.  Mr.  Garver 
found  that  North  Dakota  stood  15  from  the 
top  in  Ayres’  ranking  of  the  states.  He 
criticized  Ayres’  ranking  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  state  school  system.  Mr.  Garver 
undertakes  to  evaluate  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  in  terms  of  the  teacher 
element.  He  suggests  that  the  following 
types  of  objective  measures  might  have  been 
used  in  the  calculating  of  an  index  number. 
They  are :  salaries  paid,  professional  training 
of  teachers,  local  tenure,  the  teaching  load, 
and  the  relative  emphasis  placed  upon  ele¬ 


mentary  and  high  schools  by  local  com¬ 
mittees. 

His  study  is  based  on  data  for  the  year 
1921-1922  and  includes  47  cities  and  villages 
— 37  first  class  high  schools,  6  second  class 
high  schools  and  4  third  class  high  schools. 
The  strictly  rural  problems  of  North  Dakota 
are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  has  only 
six  cities  with  population  exceeding  5,000 
and  that  state  promotion  of  secondary 
schools  has  necessitated  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

Essential  Minimum  Requirements  for  Classi¬ 
fication  of  High  Schools. 

1st  class  2nd  class  3rd  class 

No.  of  superin- 


tendents 

1 

1 

1 

No.  of  high 

school  teachers 

3 

2 

1 

No.  of  grade 

teachers 

4 

4 

3 

Qualific.  of  H. 

Coll. 

Coll. 

Coll. 

S.  Teacher 

grad. 

grad. 

grad. 

Qualific.  of  grade 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

teacher  normal 

normal 

normal 

Average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  in 

high  school 

40 

30 

20 

The  writer  assumes,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  average  salary  paid  for  teach¬ 
ing  might  be  a  fair  objective  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  teaching.  On  this  basis  he 
finds  North  Dakota  33rd  from  the  top  in  the 
list  of  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
While  he  allows  somewhat  for  the  influence 
of  larger  cities  in  more  populous  states  he 
found  that  North  Dakota  was  outranked 
by  such  sparsely  settled  states  as  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  South  Dakota  and  Wyo¬ 
ming.  He  suggests  that  the  salaries  paid 
elementary  school  teachers  are  “quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  prevent  the  most  promising  of 
the  young  people  who  wish  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  from  going  to  other 
states  to  find  positions  or  from  going  to  the 
large  cities  in  other  states  to  enter  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  fields.” 
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The  writer  assumes  that  the  “amount  of 
professional  training  received  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  would  be  a  fairly  reliable  in¬ 
dex  of  teacher  efficiency.”  He  finds  that 
North  Dakota  ranks  in  the  upper  quartile  of 
states  from  the  standpoint  of  professional 
training  of  elementary  teachers.  “The  over 
95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  have  had  some  educational  training 
beyond  high  school  graduation.”  He  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  low  salary  schedule  will 
tend  to  cause  better  teachers  to  leave  the 
state.  He  further  points  out  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  of  elementary 
school  teachers  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  in 
certain  other  progressive  states  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  turn-over 
of  the  teaching  population  he  found  that  of 
every  100  teachers  employed  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  Iowa  52  had  remained  in  the 
same  position  for  2  years,  12  had  remained 
for  5  years,  6.5  for  10  years,  and  1.8  for  15 
years.  With  such  a  short  term  the  cumula¬ 
tive  value  to  a  district  of  a  good  teacher  is 
largely  lost. 

In  evaluating  the  teaching  load  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  best  school  practices  require 
not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  20  pupils  with 
30  as  the  ideal  pupil  load  per  teacher.  He 
found  that  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  rooms  of  the  state  reached  this 
ideal  and  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  were 
really  overcrowded. 

He  criticized  vigorously  the  fact  that  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  state  were  being 
given  much  less  attention  than  were  the  high 
schools.  He  pointed  out  that  in  nearly 
every  village  and  city  the  superintendent 
taught  1  to  5  high  school  classes  daily;  that 
the  superintendent  was  a  college  trained  man 
and  must  have  been  a  high  school  principal 
before  becoming  a  superintendent;  that  his 
interests  were  primarily  in  the  high  school 
and  not  in  the  elementary  department;  and 
that  the  state  had  apparently  given  no 
thought  toward  requiring  the  superintendent 
to  secure  professional  preparation  for  super¬ 
vising  elementary  school  work.  The  study 
showed  “that  the  elementary  school  teach¬ 


ers  with  one  fourth  as  much  training  for 
their  work  taught  twice  as  many  pupils  as 
did  the  better  trained  and  presumably  more 
mature  high  school  teachers.  Furthermore 
the  elementary  school  teachers  received  little 
if  any  supervision  or  guidance  from  the 
superintendent.” 

In  preparing  the  article  Professor  Garver 
evidently  had  two  objectives  in  mind.  First, 
to  exert  influence  toward  reestablishing  a 
state-wide  salary  schedule  based  largely 
upon  professional  training  and  experience. 
Second,  to  influence  his  state  to  make  as 
generous  provision  for  elementary  schools  as 
have  already  been  made  for  high  schools. 
His  arguments  toward  both  these  ends  are 
well  presented. 

J.  CoYCE  Morrison. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  New  York. 


Silent  Reading:  A  Study  of  the  Various 
Types. — By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd 
and  Guy  Thomas  Buswell.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  Supple¬ 
mentary  Educational  Monograph,  No. 
23.  1922.  160  pp. 

In  the  work  reported  in  this  monograph 
the  authors  sought  to  determine  the  changes 
produced  in  the  eye  movements  of  a  reader 
by  variations  in  his  purpose  and  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  material  read.  The  eye  move¬ 
ments  of  a  reader  are  considered  to  be  “ex¬ 
ternal  manifestations  of  an  inner  condition 
which  is  set  up  in  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Whenever  there  is  a  jerky,  irregular 
eye  movement  and  a  short  span  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  central  nervous  process  which 
is  also  irregular  and  of  short  duration.”  A 
limited  number  of  selected  subjects  were 
brought  to  the  laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  photographic  records  were 
secured  of  the  movements  of  their  eyes  when 
reading.  Records  were  secured  under  four 
types  of  conditions:  (1)  variations  in  diffi¬ 
culty  of  passages  read;  (2)  variations  in  the 
attention  of  the  reader  produced  by  specific 
directions  and  by  suggestion;  (3)  analytical 
study;  and  (4)  reading  of  passages  in  Latin 
and  in  French. 
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An  increase  in  the  diflSculty  of  passages 
was  found  to  produce  a  change  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  attitude  toward  his  task.  As  a  result  he 
made  significant  changes  in  his  technique 
of  reading.  It  appears  that  the  more  com¬ 
plex  processes  occurring  in  the  reading  of 
difficult  material  are  highly  individualized. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  investigation  it 
is  shown  that  a  request  to  read  carefully  was 
responded  to  very  differently  by  different 
individuals.  From  this  fact  the  authors 
infer  that  students  seldom  know  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  read.  Even  in  the  case 
where  they  are  preparing  to  answer  questions 
“they  usually  do  not  know  what  to  do.” 
The  authors  express  the  conviction  that  “pu¬ 
pils  have  been  left  to  work  out  their  own 
device  in  meeting  the  demands  imposed  upon 
them  in  preparing  their  lessons  in  reading.” 

Similar  conclusions  are  drawn  with  re¬ 
ference  to  analytical  study.  It  is  evident 
from  the  records  reproduced  in  the  mono¬ 
graph  that  pupils  carry  on  a  variety  of  men¬ 
tal  activities  under  the  general  title  of  study. 
The  authors  appear  to  be  convinced  that  at 
present  teachers  are  unaware  of  the  variety 
of  mental  activities  which  occur  in  school 
work  and  as  a  result  the  pupils  receive  no 
systematic  training  for  any  of  the  specific 
types  of  mental  activity  which  they  under¬ 
take.  As  a  result  the  pupils  adopt  “  a  purely 
accidental  method.” 

The  records  of  eye  movements  of  pupils 
reading  Latin  lead  the  authors  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “pupils  do  not  read  Latin.”  By 
this  they  mean  that  after  two  and  one-half 
years  of  study  of  Latin  the  most  capable 
pupils  exhibit  eye  movements  in  the  “read¬ 
ing  of  Latin”  which  are  so  strikingly  different 
from  the  eye  movements  of  the  same  pupils 
in  reading  English  that  obviously  their 
mental  processes  can  have  little  resemblance 
in  the  two  cases.  In  the  case  of  French  the 
eye  movement  records  show  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  corresponding  records  for 
reading  English.  The  authors  appear  to 


consider  the  facts  presented  in  regard  to 
Latin  as  being  conclusive  that  Latin  should 
be  eliminated  as  a  high  school  subject.  They 
do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  another 
place  (page  91)  they  imply  that  Latin  may 
have  other  virtues.  In  any  case  they  have 
presented  evidence  which  will  demand  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  planning  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  technique  of 
educational  research  this  study  provides 
an  illuminating  contrast  in  most  of  the  re¬ 
search  which  is  being  prominently  reported 
in  educational  periodicals  and  in  bulletins 
and  monographs.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  intricate  statistical 
manipulations.  Aside  from  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  averages  no  calculations  appear  to 
have  been  made.  There  is  no  mention  of 
any  measures  of  variability  and  there  are 
no  coeflScients  of  correlation.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  combine  the  records  of  different 
pupils  and  to  secure  median  or  average 
measurements  of  groups  of  pupils.  The 
variations  and  individual  differences  pre¬ 
sented  are  treated  as  significant. 

The  experimentation  was  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  where  conditions  could  be 
controlled.  Although  the  number  of  cases 
is  small,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  experiment  to  include  other 
cases  or  the  repetition  by  another  investiga¬ 
tor  might  modify  the  conclusions. 

The  monograph  is  technical  and  a  great 
number  of  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  re¬ 
productions  of  the  records  secured,  but  the 
authors  have  stated  their  interpretations 
in  simple  terms.  Any  one  who  is  interested 
either  in  the  problem  of  teaching  reading 
in  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  school 
or  in  the  technique  of  study  in  these  grades, 
will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful 
in  the  monograph. 

Walter  S.  Monroe. 

University  op  Illinois. 
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Lorne  W,  Barclay,  who  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  vacation  schools  and 
of  community  centers  in  public  schools,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  since  1914,  now  being  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
National  Council.  His  special  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  develop  leadership  training  for 
volunteer  and  professional  workers  in  the 
Scout  movement  and  to  cultivate  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
churches,  schools,  and  community  organ¬ 
izations.  Robert  M.  Ogden  is  Professor  of 
Education  and  Psychology  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Previously  he  had  held  a  chair 
of  Philosophy  in  the  State  Universities  of 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kansas.  In  June, 
1922,  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Cornell  University,  but  declined  the  po¬ 
sition.  His  insight  into  the  functions  and 
curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  school  as 
revealed  in  his  present  article  suggests  a 
regret  that  he  did  not  undertake  that  office. 
George  E.  Jones,  who  is  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  teaching,  investigating,  and  experi¬ 
menting  in  educational  hygiene  and  psy¬ 
chology  at  that  institution  since  1915. 
Franklin  H.  Warner  is  the  treasurer  of 
the  Warner  Chemical  Company  and  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  Aside  from 
Mr.  Warner’s  business  interests  he  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Doctor 
Pearson,  who  has  previously  contributed 
articles  to  the  Educational  Review  on 
school  subjects  in  foreign  countries,  is  a 
member  of  the  foreign  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Bureau  for  the 


special  purpose  of  studying  the  educational 
systems  of  foreign  countries.  Kenneth  S. 
Latourette  is  the  D.  Willis  James  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Missions  in  Yale  University.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Latourette’s  chief  professional  inter¬ 
ests  are  Far  Eastern  history  and  Christian 
Missions.  Alma  Paschall  teaches  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  literature  in  the  Waite 
High  School  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Miss  Pas¬ 
chall  has  written  a  number  of  articles 
and  stories  and  verses  for  children,  which 
have  been  published  in  various  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious  magazines.  But  she 
declines  to  write  anything  for  children  which 
has  no  ethical  import,  for  she  believes  that 
character  building  is  the  main  educational 
issue  in  a  democracy.  Henry  Neumann 
is  the  Leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  and  an  instructor  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  ethics  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  of  New  York.  Doctor  Neumann  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  ethical 
subjects,  among  which  is  his  forthcoming 
volume  Education  for  Moral  Growth.  James 
E.  Lebensohn  is  a  Chicago  physician. 
During  the  war  Doctor  Lebensohn  served  as 
a  naval  surgeon  and  was  on  duty  for  the 
most  part  in  various  stations  in  France. 
Rowena  Keith  Keyes  is  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  of  the  Haaren  High 
School,  New  York  City.  Robinson  G. 
Jones  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cleveland,  where,  under  his  effective  ad¬ 
ministration,  following  that  of  Doctor 
Spaulding,  now  of  Yale,  many  notable  steps 
in  the  progress  of  public  education  have 
been  made.  William  C.  Ruediger  is 
Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  George  Washington 
University.  Professor  Ruediger’s  chief  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  is  in  educational  theory. 
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Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  ( 'ollege,*[ Columbia  University.^  Doctor'jBagley"  specializes  in  the 
preparation  of  normal  school  instructors.  He  has  recently  severed  all  other  editorial  connections  to 
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